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OsmonpD T. Ropert, Chairman, De; 
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A Class ‘‘A’’ College offering 
an “‘Al’’ Summer Course 


WHEATON COLLEGE, 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS, 
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June 23 to August 15 
DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Education Biology 
English Chemistry and Geology 
Physics and Mathematics Bible and Philosophy 
Foreign Languages Music 

History and Social Science 


Secondary work in Wheaton Academy 
Ideal Location—25 Miles West of Chicago 
Bulletin on Request 
Address—Director of the Summer School, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois. 
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By 
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By Dr. GEORGE M. WILEY 
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phenomenal increase in recent years 

e secondary school population through- 

United States has presented prob- 

ms in organization and administration 

indreamed of a few decades ago. Unfortu- 

tely this peculiarly American type of 

| is organized without the aid of care- 

fully and scientifically formulated prin- 

ples. This much may be said, at least, 

t our philosophy of social democracy is 

t satisfactorily interpreted in the devel- 

ent that has thus far been made in 

ondary school organization. Our theo- 

ries are far in advance of our practical pro- 

edures. As stated in the sixth year book 
f the Department of Superintendence: 

The statement of the ‘‘ Cardinal Principles’’ has 

had a profound effect upon the thinking not only 

f dary school teachers but also of the public 

h sections of the public as have given at- 

» the problems of secondary education. 

wide 


’? have received 


only gradually are they 


‘*Cardinal Principles 
ptance in theory; 


lifying practice in the schools. 


When we note that only approximately 
e sixth of first-year high-school pupils 
ontinue their education in some form of 


1 Address given before the American Educa- 
tonal Research Association, Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 25, 1930. 


+ 


twelfth of 
first-year high-school pupils eventually en- 


that only approximately one 


ter liberal arts colleges, one may well pause 
to evaluate critically what we are doing in 
our high schools to-day with special con- 
sideration to the large majority who have 
other aims and purposes. 

When that 
boys and girls are now in attendance in the 


we note over three million 
four years of the regular high-school course 
and that this number is practically doubled 
if the upper six years are included, one 
may raise the question as to how well the 
school organization functions in terms of 
the needs of the individual pupil. 

When we note that pupils of the ninth 
school year or the first year of high school 
range in age from ten to twenty years and 
in mental age show even greater diversity, 


one questions the extent of an educational 
procedure which prescribes in the main a 


single formula for one and all in English, 
science or mathematics, largely disregard- 
ing these diversifying factors and giving 
little if any consideration to individual in- 
terests and rapidly developing life pur- 
poses. 

Research has made a great contribution 
during the past decade to the increase in 
our information regarding the diversities 
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of individual pupils. The influence of this 
on the secondary school organization and 
on the determination of the larger policies 
that should govern the organization of the 
secondary school program has been practi- 
cally negligible. 

The contribution of research to our in- 
and life has been 
There is nothing more significant 


dustrial commercial 
marked. 
in the development of our great public ser- 
vice corporations than the coordination be- 
tween their departments of research and 
the various other departments of manage- 
ment and production. In other words, the 
measurement of the product as well as the 
efficiency of the administrative organiza- 
tion are served by the research laboratory. 
The problems of research are determined 
by the major functions and purposes of the 
business or corporation that it serves. 

The contribution of research to the field 
of education in recent years has also been 
very significant. There is a marked differ- 
ence, however, between the relation of re- 
search to banking, business or industry and 
its relation to education. In the business 
or industrial world research is a coordi- 
nating agency; in the educational world it 
has thus far been largely incidental. 

Edueational research has dealt extensively 
with the measurement of the product; it 
has given little attention to policies and to 
major problems of organization. Educa- 
tional research has developed through the 
particular interests or whims of the indi- 
vidual investigator ; it has not been capital- 
ized as a great asset for the improvement 
of school organization or for the deter- 
mination of that type of school structure 
that can best serve its function in the 
social group. The problems of research in 
education as well as in the industrial world 
should be determined by the major func- 
tions and purposes of the school in a social 
democracy. It is high time that school ad- 
ministrators, school superintendents and 


(Vou. XXX] 


boards of education recognize, as }a\ 
rectors and boards of control of 
business corporations, that research 
sential in analyzing and solving p: 


of organization in school systems and ed 


cational institutions. Local se] 
and state departments of eduecat 
sadly in need of such service. 

A monograph entitled ‘‘Public Edyea. 
tion as Affecting the Adjustment of Youth 
to Life,’’ published by the Nationa! Indys. 
trial Conference Board, is well worth yer: 
careful reading by every one interested . 
publie education. The chapter 
**Proposals for Research’’ states that ‘‘: 
vital issues of education arise large}, 
the state of public opinion as to its 
poses, objectives and requirements.”’ 
writer also states: 

If we are to have a valuable and comprehensiy 
survey of public education, we must 
studies at the methods of political contr 
port, the systems of administration 
vision, as well as to the subject-matter { 
teaching technique and methods, and measurement 
of the results obtained. Only so may we assist in 
building up a more sound public opinion. 

Even a casual review of research mate- 
rial which has appeared during the past 
decade indicates that problems of ‘‘ad- 
ministration and supervision,’’ in other 
words the principles underlying school or- 
ganization, have received far less attention 
than any of the other proposals presented 
Moreover, the elementary school has been 
a much more attractive field for research 
up to the present time than the secondary 
level. It is quite probable that the next 
decade will see an increasing interest in the 
scientific development of policies for see- 
ondary education which should result in 
some effective contributions whereby the 
large groups of pupils coming into our sec- 
ondary schools may be much better served 
than they are to-day. 

We can not pass over without mention 
the stupendous contribution of research to 





r sec- 


arved 


ntion 
ch to 
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technique that has been developed in 
.lvsis of individual differences. The 
jon ‘of this work to the various phases 
| organization is obvious. The wide 
‘.-enees in mental levels among the sec- 
school pupils, their varying abili- 
| their peculiar individual interests 
-hallenge the administrative ability 
se responsible for secondary school 
zation far beyond anything apparent 
to the present. Here and there, it is 
we find pioneer spirits, men who are 
ne bold to set forth into this uncharted 
| who are endeavoring to bring re- 
to bear on the policies governing 
rganization. The great work that 
en done in evaluating individual dif- 
ferences has been both fundamental and 
basic. The time has arrived, however, 
en scientific research must make signifi- 
int contribution to the field of secondary 
| organization, through which sound 
ies of secondary school organization 
administration may be determined. 
These manifold facts that research workers 
have presented must be integrated and ar- 
tieulated in terms of the major function of 
education in a social democracy. 
Our system of mass organization in both 
lementary and secondary schools which 
still unfortunately largely obtains through- 
it the nation gives little opportunity for 
individual ability or individual interest. 
Here again our theory and our practice are 
far apart. There is a wide gulf between 
ir occasional theoretical formulation of 
objectives in secondary education and our 
knowledge of individual pupil differences, 
which ean be successfully bridged only by 
the working out of thoroughly sound poli- 
cies of secondary school organization that 
will enable each individual adolescent to at- 
tain those objectives which will best serve 
him in fitting him to serve the social group. 
We have built up a vast body of informa- 
tion with regard to the individual adoles- 


cent, but we have not developed the policies 
of school organization and procedure that 
aid us in any effective manner in helping 
the pupil to attain his individual objectives 
in life. 
still emphasizes the structure and gives far 
too little attention to its function. 
Notwithstanding the great service that 
the secondary school is now rendering to 
democracy, the next decade will witness 


The secondary school organization 


extensive modifications in the policies gov- 
erning secondary organization. 
Through the contribution of research the 
emphasis will be changed from the mass to 
the individual, from the aristocratic to the 
democratic ideal, from the selective or aca- 
demie point of view to the thought that 
there is worthwhile educative opportunity 
for all. Our new policies in secondary edu- 
cation that will be developed through the 
aid of research will put a new and vitaliz- 
ing emphasis on the function, while our 
present devotion to the structure and the 
system will become of lessening interest 
and importance. 

Within the limited time available for this 
paper it may be of interest to note how we 
in New York are endeavoring to bring the 
technique of research to bear on the reor- 
ganization of our junior and senior high- 
school work. There has been a growing 
feeling on the part of high-school teachers, 
principals and superintendents of schools 
that a clearer appreciation of the place and 
function of education in a democracy and 
a better understanding of the function of 
the school in training the adolescent for 
social responsibility are fundamentally im- 
portant. That many teachers are merely 
teachers of subject-matter is not necessarily 
a criticism of the teaching staff; it is 
rather an indictment of the system under 
which we have grown. Our committee of 
principals and superintendents took the 
position that any resultful reorganization 
of secondary education would depend 


school 
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largely on the development of constructive 
thinking on the part of the teaching as well 
as the administrative staff. We have a 
long-term contract on our hands. Our di- 
vision of research in cooperation with the 
committee has been at work on this prob- 
lem for the past two years. Much has been 
accomplished. The relation of this prob- 
lem to junior and senior high-school or- 
ganization has been the major theme for 
discussion at the last two meetings of the 
principals association. The extensive char- 
acter of the research studies now under 
way and the necessity of developing 
through these studies a consciousness of the 
wide significance of the problem in the 
minds and in the thinking of a large clien- 
tele indicate that the project to be resultful 
must cover a period of several years. 

The preliminary field studies were di- 
vided into three parts: (1) the reaction of 
high-school students to their work, interests 
and aims; (2) the reaction of those who 
had left high school to the high-school pro- 
gram and inviting suggestions for better- 
ment, and (3) the reaction of teachers 
and principals to present high-school pro- 
cedures as well as their interpretation of 
the aims and purposes of the secondary 
school. 

It is interesting to observe that the sug- 
gested changes in high-school organization 
made by high-school pupils have not only 
aroused wide discussion but have chal- 
lenged the thinking of school adminis- 
trators throughout the state. One of the 
most frequently mentioned suggestions of 
the pupils is that there be ‘‘less home-work 
and more hours in school.’’ Among other 
proposals advanced by the pupils are these: 
make more subjects elective; give more at- 
tention to pupil interests; provide better 
school organization; give more credit for 
daily work and less for final examinations ; 
drop courses that are not valuable in every- 
day life; provide better-trained teachers, 
and make courses more real. 


This emphasis which pupils give to s 
values is very significant and without ques 
tion will find a real place in the secondary 
school program of to-morrow. In this ¢ 
nection I think that the following para. 
graph from Jones’s ‘‘ Essentials of Ciyilizs. 
tion’’ may be of interest: 


The third condition baffling the researches of 
educators is the almost universal and fatalist; 
faith of the people in the power of education ; 
solve all manner of modern problems. We haye 
seen that the ultimate hope of most students of 
social organizations—governmental, econ 
anthropic, cultural and even religious—is 
cation. We seem to be living in a period of 
educational expectations. An examination 
school activities, however, is not reassuring. Edy 
eators seem to be so busy with methods of trans 
ferring immense masses of new facts and with t 
administration of the overwhelming attendance as 
to have little time for the study of the perplexing 
forces so recently come upon them. Furthermor 
the old conception of education, primarily 
cerned with ‘‘relaying facts’’ and with the trai 
ing of the individual, has tended to blind them t 
the potentialities of real education for the s 
of modern problems. Educators will usually agre 
as to the importance of training for civic service 
but their explanations of the elements of such 
training are disappointingly hazy and abstract, 
and their school provisions are so limited and in 
cidental as to prove their ignorance of the realities 
required for genuine citizenship in modern society 


What do pupils themselves give as the 
reasons why they leave school? Their re- 
action to this inquiry is especially signif- 
cant, as they emphasize a factor largely 
omitted by teachers when the teachers give 
their reasons for this elimination. The 
pupils’ statements indicate that about one 
third leave because of discouragement wit 
subjects, by teachers and by failing; one 
fourth because of financial difficulties; 
sixth because of lack of ability, and on 
twelfth because work is more attractive 
than school. They make a subtle distine- 
tion between failure because of lack of 
ability and failure due to varied types 0! 
discouragement. The statements of pups 
regarding the qualities most desirable for 


né 
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essful teachers would make a very 

table contribution to a seminar discus- 
in any teacher-training institution. 

in securing from high-school teachers 

ir thought the secondary 

organization, one part of the study 


regarding 


ed their reaction to the following 


1 
vely stated theses: 
high school or secondary school is that 
hich provides training for all boys and 
pproximately between the ages of twelve 
teen. 
should provide worth-while subject-mat- 
ill pupils throughout the entire six years 
| period. 
purpose of differentiated courses of 
1 not be to provide for different levels 
Different courses should provide for 
nterests; there will be several levels of 
1 each course. 


les 7 to 10 present the most serious 
f the secondary school curriculum at the 


me, 


Except for the minimum requirement set 


state, the responsibility for the high- 
riculum rests with the local community. 
irriculum should be determined by each lo- 
y in terms of size of school, the fundamental 
and interests of the community and the ado- 
t groups whose needs are to be served. 
By providing for ability groups there need 
danger of lowering standards, for the stand- 
f attainment for the superior group can be 
even above that now set for college en- 


Every pupil completing a four-year high- 

course should be given a diploma which 

fies the nature of the course pursued. 

In spite of any adaptations which may be 
le in the high school in accordance with the 
ve suggestions, there will still be many pupils 
in the ninth and tenth 

For this reason the course of study for 

year should be so designed as to give to those 

puls who will probably drop out of school sub- 

‘matter which will be of practical vocational 
1@ to them when they leave. 


pping out of school 


The interpretations and reactions of 
teachers to these statements vary widely. 
Some think of the high school as a selective 
institution. Others take the position that 
secondary education must be adjusted to 
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Aside 
from these expressions of opinion the state- 


meet every ability and interest. 


ments requested from teachers have com- 
pelled them to focus their thinking on the 
organization through which desirable aims 
are to be attained for individual pupils. 
When once a teacher begins to put rela- 
tively less emphasis on her special subject 
and to direct her thought toward the needs 
of individual boys and girls of the adoles- 
cent level, education begins to assume a 
new importance in terms of the individual 
and the social group. 

If we accept the first of these theses, that 
the secondary school should provide worth- 
while training for all boys and girls ap- 
proximately between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen, the needs of these adolescents will 
be met only by such a reorganization of 
secondary school procedure as scientific re- 
search may bring about. 

From the single curriculum organization 
of a few decades ago, from the multiple 
curriculum types of recent years, to the 
constant-variable type of to-day, we shall 
soon advance still further to see the ulti- 
mate solution of a program of secondary 
education in the 
pupils only through the adaptation of sci- 
entific case study of individual growth and 
development. The has 
been so emphasized in the past and almost 
up to the present that the function of the 
secondary school in terms of individual 


terms of needs of all 


school structure 


pupil needs has largely been overlooked. 
Nowhere is this better expressed than in 
that significant the whole 
problem by Reavis in his volume entitled 
‘*Pupil Adjustment.’’ He states that ‘‘one 
is compelled to conclude that the causes of 
failure are as much the fault of the school 
and its procedures as of the individual 
pupil himself.’’ After giving due credit 
to the progressive steps in reorganization 
that have been accomplished he adds: 
‘*Many schools, however, are still unmoved 


treatment of 
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by an annual wastage of pupils which in 
business or industry would call for drastic 
reorganization.”’ 

The different subjects in the secondary 
school program and the encyclopedic mass- 
ing of facts stressed in the treatment of the 
different subjects are spirited rivals for a 
constantly increasing portion of the educa- 
tional pabulum known as the curriculum 
and its courses of study. The following is 
pertinent in this connection: 

The futility of the method of accretion—the 
adding on of subjects, departments and specialists 
—will be replaced by the synthesis of knowledge 
and training into activities humanized on the basis 
of community life. 

The contribution of research to the or- 
ganization of secondary education must be 
made in no piecemeal or incidental manner. 
Every phase of the work should be related 
to the attainment of desired goals and to 
the formulation of major policies in the re- 
adjustment of secondary school procedures 
to meet individual group needs. 
Studies which have already been made and 
significant contributions of whatever char- 
acter together with all other contributing 


and 
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factors should be integrated in the ; 
lation of these new policies. We have 


(Vou. XXXI. No 


ry 


, 


busy in these early years with the meas 


ment of the educational product: y 
must direct our thought to the i; 
ment of the product and the deve! 
of policies that will insure an effecti 
ganization for this purpose. 

his recent volume 


Powys .in 


‘*The Meaning of Culture’’ 


States that 


the chief advantage of a wide reading in p) 


ophy is that it gives one both the skep‘ 
stand up against every dogmatic clai: 

imagination to treat with reverence and | 
every original hint and illuminating sugges 


Both these qualities are essential] 


organization of our new program of se 
We need the scientif 
We ne 


ondary education. 
technique of the research worker. 


? 


In t 


rs 


the imaginative vision of the sympathetic 
teacher and administrative leader, as wel] 


as the cooperative effort of parent an 


zen. Tradition must not blind us ¢ 


fact that we live in a changing social 
mocracy, and the school should be organ- 


ized so as to serve the inereasing needs « 


our community life. 


EDUCATION AS SELECTIVE 


By Professor WILLIAM D. TAIT 


McGILL 


DurtnG the last decade a great deal has been 
heard about the constructive function of educa- 
tion—or perhaps better the reconstructive func- 
tion. All the ills to which society is heir could 
be solved, if only the individuals constituting so- 
ciety were properly educated. Crime, poverty, 
social injustice, national and international frie- 
tion, ignorance and all the other blights could 
thus be prevented or removed. It is held that 
education, as such, is a leading or drawing out 
process, as a result of which the individual is 
induced to exhibit his otherwise latent talents. 
It is often further assumed that as all men are 
really equal their talents are equal, and all 
that is required is the proper kind of educational 


forceps. 


UNIVERSITY 


However, there is arising a sort of pause, a 


kind of judicial skepticism about this view ot 


education. It has not worked as well 


devotees expected. 


as ls 


In many respects the demo- 


cratic view of education, in the sense of equality, 


has failed ignominiously. 
difficult, nay impossible, to level all men. 


} 


ing better than other humans; neither ha 


been able to bring others up to the level 
attainment. 


ve 
ve 


We are finding tt 


The 


genius will still insist upon being better and do- 
- 


Differences of talent and capacity 


are forcing themselves upon our educational at- 


tention. 


our leading universities and elsewhere, say 
wr- 


that we could not level upwards but only 


wards, but these have been voices erying 


wv +h 
1 tal 


True, all along we have had critics, 1 


e 
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| wilderness. Edueation has not built 

ed. but this is not to be charged to the 

¢ education, for it may be that our views 
mistaken, that we have looked for 

the wrong thing, or in the wrong 
refore, it may be advisable to take stock, 
back a little way, to ascertain if a revision 
views on education will not afford 
‘ik and perspective that will not be 

, failure and disappointment, with the 
cynicism as regards educational 

The psychology of education and 
measurements have thrown some new 

on many educational problems, if we 

r education from the human side and not 
view-point of systems and curricula. 

reach the conclusion that education is 

ive rather than constructive, in the nar- 
nse, that it should be a process of win- 

- the chaff from the wheat, refining the 

m the dross, separating the sheep from 

It will be a needed antidote to the 

1ive view that education builds charac- 

if it is not there in the beginning, a cor- 

) the view that it makes good citizens 

se who were not such to start with, be- 

their inherent nature, a refutation of 

belief that the spread of knowledge is 
mous with the increase of knowledge and 

»wledge is the same as intelligence. 

perhaps many, say the word educa- 

eans a leading, or drawing out process. 

nay be that our English word is not 

| from the word educere, as is commonly 
roneously supposed, but from educare 

: to be well bred, in the sense of having 
inheritance. Singularly enough, this 
nizes perfectly with the psychological 
doctrine of education as a process of selection 
The educated person is the 
good breeding, of good inheritance, the 
many talents in contrast with the man 
The studies of Galton and the 
‘ modern biologists and psychologists all 

t in this direction. 

It is perhaps well to make a distinction be- 
tween education and training. A dog is trained, 
not educated. Some humans can be trained, but 
(If all could be educated up to 
the same level as believers in equality hold, then 


based upon nature. 


‘ 


> talent. 


not educated. 


22% 
why have any entrance examinations to the 
university?) The trained individual can do as 
directed, given certain information and knowl- 
edge; the educated person, on the other hand, 
is the one who provides the information and 
A blacksmith, a carpenter, a ma- 
are 


knowledge. 
chinist, doctors, teachers 
trained but The educated 
is the one with constructive imagination, who 


some lawyers, 
not educated. man 
makes addition in the various fields of human 
endeavor such as art, literature and science. 
Sometimes both education and training are com 
bined in the same individual, perhaps to a cer- 
tain extent in all, yet the distinction is worth 
noting. 

All this conversation about education recon 
structing the universe of human nature, as a 
result of sending youths to school and college 
in ever-increasing numbers, requires some con- 
siderable revision. A great proportion of these 
receive no education and less The 
time, money and energy spent upon them is so 
much waste, and it is no small wonder that 
education is costing so much, and too much—an 
On the other hand, if 


training. 


amount ever increasing. 
we view education as selective, as it should be 


viewed, it may be that expenses could be re- 


duced and better results will accrue to those 
who are educated and thus in the long run to 
society. The educational mortality between the 
first year in college and the final year, the 
amount of teaching that needs to be done, the 
number of students taking supplemental exam- 
inations, the increasing complexity of regula- 
tions dealing with courses and students, the 
number of students making pass marks with 
those making higher marks and many other facts 
ultra-patent to any university professor all 
point in the direction that education should be 
viewed as selective rather than constructive in 
the accepted sense. 

It is quite true that the advance of civilization 
depends upon the constructive efforts of the 
educated, but this type is not produced, nor is it 
sometimes aided, by attendance at university 
lectures or passing examinations. The so-called 
education of this type merely affords them an 
opportunity for self-realization and thus a con- 
tribution to the world at large. If our educa- 
tional curricula were constructed with the se- 
lective end in view, there would be infinitely 
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greater contribution because there would be 
more judicious and adequate attention to worth- 
while students—those who are “well bred.” In- 
stead, many of such are disgusted by an anti- 
septic curriculum and hampered by regulations 
made for the benefit of dullards and medi- 
ocrities. No small wonder is it that many bril- 
liant minds are not caught in the educational 
sieve. Sometimes an attempt is made to rem- 
edy the defect, by conferring honorary degrees 
upon those whom we refused to honor by pre- 
senting them with a curriculum which would 
give them an environment of self-realization. 

The pseudo-constructive view of education is 
sometimes bolstered up by pointing to the fact 
that college graduates are here and there in 
responsible positions and are taking an increas- 
ing part in world affairs. This may be ae- 
counted for in quite another way, and withal 
more accurately, by viewing education, even as 
it is now to some extent, from the selective 
aspect. Of one hundred children entering 
kindergarten how many reach high school? How 
many finish high school? How many enter the 
university? How many are graduated from the 
university? Relatively, a very small percent- 
age. Crude as it may be there has been a weed- 
ing out—one which is more drastic in Europe 
than on this continent. It would be a curious 
result if the small number ultimately decorated 
with degrees should not do well, but they do well 
because they are the select to begin with and 
would have done well whether they went to col- 
lege or not. Education, as such, merely offered 
an environment, an opportunity, which lacking, 
they would have found in some other way as 
do most of those of good report and good breed- 
ing. In the matter of contribution, except as 
indicated, education did absolutely nothing in 
the way of adding anything to their character, 
talent or mentality. These great traits they 
brought into the world with them. Being edu- 
eated is being well bred. The various educa- 
tional systems are rather clumsy and withal ex- 
pensive means of selecting the well bred from 
those who are not well bred. (By well bred 
is meant possessing talent—the term has no 
“social” significance. ) 

Now the point arises, can this selective process 
be shortened? The increasing cost of attempt- 
ing to educate those who can not be educated 


demands that something be done. The ingress. 
ing number of those who insist upon going ; 
college, because they possess economic but po; 
intellectual means, shows that the costs ay 


Luer 


mounting and will continue to mount and 
will not be much to show in the way of edyes. 
tional, cultural or intellectual dividends 
Europe, the university population is muc! 
select because of earlier and more stringen: 


lective methods. The result is that less teges. 
ing is required and more time can be devoted 
constructive effort and research both on the par 


of student and professor. 

The caste system of Europe is not al! bad: jy 
fact, we have one on this continent, but mu 
less effective from the educational angle. 
ever, it has very obvious disadvantages 
there anything to take its place? Is 
means or are there any methods by which or 
through which we can exercise greater educa 
tional selectivity. It is evident to all who ha 
thought upon the matter that if selection 
be effective and economical it must take ; 
early in the student’s career—not after 
progressed too far on the educational hig 

The first and most important remedy 
vision of our philosophy of education and so- 
ciety, for this sets the aims of education, and 
science with its methods carries them out, thus, 
as Aristotle would have it, giving actuality t 
the potential. It is therefore imperative tl 
we realize that nurture can not provide for th 
individual student something which nature has 
omitted—brains. Until this truth is borne hom 
to educationalists and the public in general, just 
so long will we be following a false trail with 
expensive traveling, never arriving at the end 
of our journey. Our present methods are to 4 
great extent based upon the assumption that 
education gives the individual something which 
he lacked. It is assumed that, by going to 
school, working hard acquiring knowledge som 
how or other remakes the individual. It does 
not. Great characters have made education, not 
education great characters. Many an educa 
tionalist is aware of this, but our so-called 
democracy in its blind optimism refuses to a 
knowledge the fact that man differs from man 
in the beginning. This then is the first step 

That being acknowledged, the next thing © 


thods 


do is to reconstruct our curricula and meth 
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nation so that there will be less 
-ation of instruction and more stand- 
of examination. The former pro- 
nts and puppets; the latter offers bet- 
on because it provides a common de- 
and 


pre)- 


for comparison of capacity 


the personal idiosyncrasies, 
derestimation and overestimation on 
the teacher. Selection, to be ef- 

n be made and should be made in the 
vious to the high school and perhaps 
a certain extent. This will mean, 

rse, fewer in the high school and fewer 
e university, but there will be more 

e edueation, that is, less teaching will be 
red and hence more time for constructive 
yon part of teacher and taught. There 

| result, too, more choice of courses in the 
, larger groupings and less guidance, 
tudent will be more capable of guiding 
The good student always does this— 
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‘for which nature has equipped him. 


cor 
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even now.) It will mean, too, a provision for 


those not qualified for higher edueation in 


order that proper and adequate training be 
provided. 
Summing up. Revise our meaning of educa- 
tion, recognize in a serious way individual dif- 
ferences, the necessity for ascertaining these dif- 
ferences as early as possible and the making of 
Admit that 
we can not bring all to the same level except by 


the necessary practical provisions. 


leveling downward with its resultant paralysis 
of originality and constructiveness. Life is a 
selective process, and as civilized education is 
artificial we must copy from nature and select 
aceording to talent and endowment so that each 
may reach and do his best in that sphere of life 
Construe- 
The 


measure of education is not what it does for the 


tion in education depends upon selection. 


student, but what it enables the student to do 
for himself. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD TEACHERS 


By Dr. MONROE E. DEUTSCH 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Y re probably aware of books or pam- 
ets entitled “How to Know the Wildflowers,’ 
vy to Know the Birds,” “How to Know the 
istools.” And to that collection I propose 
add by a brief discourse on the topic “How 


’ 


Know Good Teachers.” 

Unfortunately we lack certain means of learn- 
ing to know teachers that exist in regard to 
flowers, birds and toadstools—the latter we can 
measure and weigh and even dissect. The law 
loes not yet permit us to apply all these tests to 
eachers, 

In default of them there has grown up the 

actice of resorting to the questionnaire. Fre- 
quently when a young woman whom I may 
chanee to know is a eandidate for a teaching 
post, I receive a blank from the City of Kako- 
opia (if you have not heard of this city, I shall 
take the liberty of informing you that it is the 
place at the opposite pole from Utopia), in 

hich a series of questions is asked, some perti- 
nent, others not pertinent and some perhaps 
impertinent. I am asked how long I have 


»duca- 


called 


What sub- 
jects is she especially qualified to teach? These 
But then 


come others, questions usually to be answered 


known her and in what capacity. 
questions are entirely proper ones. 


(so very quickly and easily!) by a circle placed 


around a number or a line under a _ word. 


Would you rate her civie spirit as extraordi 


nary, good, fair, poor or entirely lacking? 


What about her spirit of cooperation with her 
superiors? With her colleagues? What 
you say about her desire to improve her effi- 
And similar 


can 


ciency? Underline 1, 2, 3 or 4. 
questions follow in a long sequence. Now, being 
a properly obedient person and being asked to 
fill out these several blanks, I try to do so to the 
best of my ability. I find quickly that the ease 
of answering is a delusion and a snare; it is, of 
course, easy to make a circle or draw a line un- 
der a word, but far from easy to determine 
under what heading (excellent, good, fair) to 
rate a young woman’s community interest. 
Then I begin to wonder what they do with all 
the blanks which are received in the office of the 











principal or superintendent. Do they resort to 
an elaborate mathematical computation, rating 
excellent as equal to five points, good as equal 
to four, fair equivalent to three, etc., and so 
ultimately secure a single final figure that de- 
scribes to a hair the abilities of our unfortunate 
friend, Miss X? If so, I can not help realizing 
that my answers, given, to be sure, conscien- 
tiously but on extremely incomplete knowledge, 
may have had as much to do in determining the 
final grade as the information of Principal Q, 
under whom she taught for five years. On the 
other hand, I feel more content when I realize 
how rapidly and casually and heedlessly some 
at times fill out these questionnaires. 

No, the accuracy which is implied through the 
use of mechanical symbols is but a sham. Not 
all witnesses in a court-room are of equal value. 
A single witness who knows the facts, is ob- 
servant and has good judgment is worth a room- 
ful of the usual variety. 

Besides, human traits can not be properly ap- 
praised in this fashion. Moreover, I have never 
noted in such a questionnaire any reference to 
the divine gift of clearness of exposition, and 
yet what quality is of more importance to a 
teacher than that? Sympathy and understand- 
ing can not be measured, weighed or tabulated. 

With all humility I confess that I am very 
old-fashioned, so old-fashioned that I believe 
that for a teacher knowledge—knowledge of a 
subject—is of primary importance. Methods of 
teaching may be excellent, but no matter how 
good the framework may be, if the concrete is 
not there the framework is useless, and we can 
not build an edifice. This is, I realize, an obso- 
lete doctrine. Questionnaires do not often ask 
one about a teacher’s knowledge. It is cus- 
tomary to imply that (surely this is true as far 
as professors are concerned!) excessive knowl- 
edge is like excessive baggage, which merely 
serves to weigh down and burden the traveler 
on his way. Of course, the very reverse is the 
ease. When one really knows a subject he is 
not shackled to a series of notes or a text-book, 
but can teach with a freedom that is a joy both 
to him and his class. To be sure, knowledge 
alone does not make a teacher. Nor does sym- 
pathy alone make one. Nor a certificate to 
teach. But I maintain with all the vigor of 
which I am capable that no teacher has ever 
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suffered from an excess of knowledge, and tha; 
a given teacher is a better teacher in proporti . 
to her knowledge. 

Of course, the inspector of the school may yo: 
always give due credit to such knowledge—j , 
(let me whisper) the inspector does not alway. 
know enough to know how much the teachor 
knows, and so judges by breeziness of manner 
and what the up-to-date pedagogue in his pro. 
fessional phraseology terms “snap” and “pep.” 
Years ago, when I was a high-school teacher, | 
had a student teacher under my supervisio; 
On the day on which the inspector came to sm Pm 
her work, she, of course, taught the class. Noy % , 
the young lady had more assurance than know). oe 
edge. So the inspector was very eulogistic. ‘Be 
being swept away by her assurance and unabj 
to check her knowledge. She was a poor teacher 
from every point of view: certainly a living ex. 
ample of successful “bluffing” is not a nobk 
model to set before children. 

No, the questionnaire, even though revised t 
suit such old-fashioned persons as I, will not 
solve the problem “How to Know Good Teaeh- 
ers,” 

There is a second method which is much used 
nowadays. Teachers are rated (and paid) « 
the basis of the number of units of college credit 
they may have, on the degrees they have r- ame 
ceived. In theory there is much to say for this la 
plan. But we must concede that the mere pos- H 
session of junior standing or a bachelor’s, or Ther: 
even an advanced, degree is far from guaran- the h 
teeing the possession of those qualities which — 
make a teacher alive and understanding, able to f< 
transmute knowledge into thought and char- oe 
acter. On the other hand, I am enough of 4 on 
traitor to institutions of higher education to af- 
firm that amount of knowledge and absorption ston. 
of it into one’s being can not by any means b ae 
determined solely on the basis of the number o! 
units one has stored up in the treasury of th in 
recorder’s office. tance 

Besides, this emphasis on number of units oreat 
and the rating of salaries in proportion means 
that heavily burdened teachers, already carry 
ing a load of teaching, correcting papers, supe! 
vising student activities and the like, are adding 
to all this toil courses during the late afternoons An 
when their vitality is at a low ebb, after it hes 
been drawn from them all day by their young 


obtain 
rood 
lal } 


teach; 


meast 


ested 
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always hopeful) charges. Or they 

themselves at night relaxation or amuse- 

.+ or general reading or association with 

: is. in order to take a course by correspon- 

And all too many flock to our summer 

ns under the economie lash which stings 

n, using either the entire period falsely 

eir vacation (or three fourths of it) in 

» at one of the summer schools now existing 

+ almost every eross-roads. Do you wonder 

some of them live up to the requirement in 

‘he letter and not the spirit, bringing in credit 

»s for courses in swimming or tennis or the 

like? No, neither units nor degrees alone will 
enable you “to know good teachers.” 

oth the questionnaire method and the unit 

are very interesting, however, as at- 

‘ts in some objective, more or less imper- 

way to classify teachers. The number of 

persons involved is so large, the difficulty so 

creat, that we fall back on quantity, be they of 

s or of testimonials—accepting units in any 

type of subject and testimonials from any type 

f person. It is in appearance scientific, but in 
reality means a succumbing to the flood that 
pours in. Let me hasten to add that it is not 
nly in the ease of elementary and secondary 
teachers that mechanical means have been es- 
sayed in arriving at a rating, but they are as 
improper in one realm as another. 

How then should we know good teachers? 
There is only one way—to place the decision in 
the hands of those who are qualified to judge— 
qualified by their learning, by their knowledge 
of what constitutes good teaching—and who, 
above all, have that rare power to see whether 
those under consideration possess the qualities 
and knowledge necessary. There is no autom- 
aton, no Robot that can decide such questions. 
Human intelligence—and that of the highest 
order—is requisite. 

And just because this task is of prime impor- 
tanee, we should be willing to put forth the 
greatest of pains and spend adequate sums to 
obtain those who will most unerringly secure 
good teachers for our schools and select for spe- 
cial recognition the excellent teachers in our 
teaching staffs. 

And the judge must not measure all by one 
measuring rod. Suppose Miss X is not inter- 
ested in the extracurricular activities of her stu- 
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dents, but is scholarly, understanding, a clear 
expositor, a sympathetic friend to her pupils, 
widely read and intelligent—I, for one, should 
not bear too heavily on her for her shortcom- 
ings, grievous though they may be! “In my 
father’s house are many mansions.” 

Standardized teachers will inevitably produce 
standardized pupils. 

Besides, we forget that human beings are 
human and that the day is but twenty-four 
hours long. What time one gives to attending a 
meeting of a freshman class can not be spent 
on reading some important new book or coun- 
seling a student sadly astray in some great 
problem or in correcting students’ exercises or 
in getting away into the woods or attending a 
concert. We Americans tend to overstress (at 
least in words) our civic responsibility. If a 
Mommsen had been a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
would the world have gained as much as by his 
single-minded devotion to his scholarly work? 
If an Edison had been lured steadily to clubs, 
would not all of us be the poorer as a result? 

It is trite but true—that one’s best service 
may be in the task at one’s door. Booker Wash- 
ington, the great representative of his race, used 
to tell a story of which I am very fond. He told 
of a ship that lay becalmed in the Atlantic, just 
off the mouth of the Amazon River. The crew 
had long exhausted the water on board and were 
parched with thirst. A ship appeared far off 
in the distance. The becalmed one raised its 
flags and signaled, “Give us water or we per- 
ish.” The neweomer replied by signaling in 
turn, “Drop your buckets where you are.” 
Thinking that their first signals had been mis- 
understood, they again by signals pleaded for 
water. Once more the ship answered: “Drop 
your buckets where you are.” Bewildered 
though they were, the sailors on the becalmed 
vessel obeyed the strange instructions and 
dropped their buckets into the waters of the At- 
lantic. When they drew them up, they found 
them filled with sweet, fresh water, the water of 
the Amazon which there poured forth into the 
ocean. 

I shall not insult your intelligence by draw- 
ing the moral. 

You will have good teachers if you have the 
good sense to select them properly—by the 
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judgment of wise, sane judges and not by me- 
chanical means—and if you then treat them as 
they deserve to be treated. Having been a 
teacher for twenty-six years, I admit that I am 
prejudiced, but I do believe that the fidelity 
and conscientiousness of the teaching staff are 
beyond praise. Do not then lay impossible bur- 
dens on their backs. On the other hand, give 
them what at the very least should be given 
them: I am thinking of means to subsist ade- 
quately, to live properly, to buy books, to take 
trips, to attend concerts and (most important of 
all) to provide armor against those two terrors 
of each one—illness and old age. And recog- 
nize great teaching when you find it by great 
recognition. Have you ever stopped to think 
how circumscribed and limited the reward is 
that the world gives teachers? In our educa- 
tional system our highest salaries go not to great 
and inspiring teachers but to those in adminis- 
trative posts. And all too often, in order to 
recompense a fine teacher, we remove him from 
teaching and make him a principal. What is 
the real answer? Why, a recognition of fine 
teaching by some form of title or rank, by in- 
creased compensation and, above all, by public 
recognition. 

Teaching needs no encomium. It is superior 
to manufacturing, for it deals with the human 
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intelligence and spirit and not with stee! and 
iron. It is superior to merchandising, fo, ' 
creates and develops. It is superior to law-mp\ 
ing, for men are molded infinitely mor, 
teachers than by laws on statute books 

And yet in general esteem teaching j 
low repute, and jests like this are popu 
“Those who can, do: those who can’t, tea 
Probably the workers of Athens thus spoke 
Socrates, and the workers of Jerusalem thys 
Jesus. If teaching is to be looked down up 
woe to the nation! It will mean that the | 
is more than the mind, that the stomach js mas. 
ter of the spirit. If teaching is to be derided 
then close your libraries—your silent teacher 
and lock your churches—teachers of 
souls. 

We shall be able to know good teachers wher 
we meet them face to face. And we shall hay 
them whenever in sincerity we wish to hay 
them, when we give them a proper reward and 
due recognition. And far more important than 
monetary reward (important as I concede t! 
that is) is the regard and esteem which they ar 
entitled to receive. When splendid teachers ar 
thought of as more important in an educational 
system than lofty buildings or athletic fields or 
equipment, then you will have them, and 5 
will, through seeing, know them. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


HIGHER EDUCATION AND MASS EDU- 
CATION IN BENGAL 

SPEAKING at the recent convocation of the 
University of Caleutta, Sir Stanley Jackson, 
governor of Bengal, who is also chancellor of 
the university, stated, according to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, that in Bengal mass edu- 
cation had been sacrificed to higher education. 

As a result of social and economic conditions, 
Sir Stanley stated, higher education has devel- 
oped in Bengal more rapidly than primary edu- 
cation, and established itself more securely, and 
it has naturally absorbed a large share of the 
funds available for education. He said: 


The interim report of the committee of the 
Statutory Commission on Educational Progress 
points out that while in Madras, of the total edu- 


cational expenditure in 1927, only 9.7 per cent. was 
spent on universities and colleges, 19.8 on sec 
ondary education and 37.7 on primary education, 
and in Bombay, 10.1 on higher education, 19.9 on 
secondary schools and no less than 52 per cent. on 
primary schools, the corresponding figures for 
Bengal were 22.2, 32.3 and 17 per cent. More 
than half the available money was devoted to mass 
education in Bombay, while in Bengal we spent 
more than a fifth on colleges and universities, and 
only about a sixth on primary schools. 

It is true that a large part of the expenditure 
was met from fees, but this applies equally to pr 
mary and higher institutions in this province. I 
1929, a little over 25 per cent. of the expenditure 
of government on education was spent on univer 
sities and colleges and only 17 per cent. on prh 
mary education. These figures do show that 2 


Bengal we are spending far too little on the ed 
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f the masses, and that the need of primary 

n for money presents an incontestable 

he uplift of the masses is vital to the 

and development of the country, and 

be a matter of the deepest interest, not only 

ernment, but to all those who by their 

‘tion should take an enlightened and liberal 
s of public affairs. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION OF 

CHILD HEALTH DAY 


PresipeNT Hoover has proclaimed May 1 to 
| Health Day. The proclamation fol- 


Child Health Day. 
Ry the President of the United States of 
a 
4 proclamation. 
Wut AS, The Congress by joint resolution has 
rized and requested the President of the 
States of America to proclaim annually 
May Day is Child Health Day; and 
creas, All the States of the Union, together 
with Alaska and Porto Rico, through their health 
ficers, medical societies and other agencies of 
d will, with the support of their respective 
vernors, are now actively supporting organized 
i health programs; and 
Whereas, The White House conference for 
i health and protection, composed of groups 
inguished in all the vital phases of child life, 
bilizing knowledge in practical application 
submission to the country at large; and 
WHEREAS, While applied science and invention 
given us world-leadership in mechanical 
» shall fall short of our highest aspira- 
ns if we fail to practice all that science can give 


esses, W 


service of our fundamental! asset, our chil- 

nh; now, 

Therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of the 

ted States of America, do hereby designate 

May 1, of this year, as Child Health Day, and I 
invite all our people and all our agencies inter- 
1 in boys and girls to assist every reasonable 

efort of their committees to make this a day for 

anizing and coordinating interest in child 

health. 

Our children have the right throughout baby- 


hood and the pre-school years to be surrounded 
witl 


1 moral and spiritual inspiration; to work and 

play through primary school with well minds 
based on well bodies; to enjoy and to profit to the 
utmost by their higher schooling, because of whole- 
sale habits of thought and deed; thence to gradu- 
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ate into adult life, strong in body and inculcated 
with the sense of fair play and of responsibility 
for the rights of others. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 

A STATISTICAL survey of universities, colleges 
and professional schools in the United States 
has been made public by the Office of Eduea- 
tion. 

Of 1,076 universities, colleges and profes- 
sional schools for the school year ended June, 
1928, there are 226 under public control and 
850 under private control. Included in these 
two groups are 176 schools of theology, 136 
schools of law, 73 schools of medicine, 41 
schools of dentistry, 66 schools of pharmacy, 
8 schools of osteopathy and 10 schoois of veter 
inary medicine. 

In 1926 reports were received from 975 in- 
stitutions. The organization of 95 new junior 
colleges during the biennium accounts for most 
of the increase in numbers over 1926. 

Statisties concerning junior colleges for the 
school years 1926 and 1928 are as follows: 
In 1926 there were under public control 47 
schools, 13,859 students and 953 instructors, 
compared with 114 schools, 28,437 students and 
1,119 instructors in 1928; in 1926 there were 
under private control 106 schools, 13,236 stu- 
dents and 1,809 instructors, compared with 134 
schools and 16,418 students, and 1,565 instrue- 
tors in 1928. 

During the past 10 years the number of 
junior colleges has multiplied by more than 
five, the number of instructors by more than 
six and the number of collegiate students by 
about 10. 

A majority of the public junior colleges are 
located in publie high schools. A majority of 
the private junior colleges have rather large 
preparatory departments. These junior college 
organizations serve a very useful purpose of 
enabling our youth to continue their education 
at or near their homes, without any considerable 
expense, and at the same time give opportuni- 
ties of trying out certain courses of instruction 
before entering the larger colleges and univer 
sities for more advanced work. Their success 
is best shown in the increase in enrolments, 
which has been quite rapid over the whole 10- 
year period. The increase in enrolment in 
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public junior colleges is 1,980 per cent., and in 
private junior colleges, 423 per cent. since 1918. 

California leads with 8,357 students in pub- 
licly controlled institutions; Illinois has 4,583 
students; Texas, 4,126; Missouri, 2,028, and 
Michigan, Kansas and Arkansas more than 
1,000 students each. In private junior col- 
leges Missouri has 2,588 students; Texas, 2,464, 
and Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina 
have more than 1,000 students each. Since 
1926 Iowa, Missouri, California and Texas have 
greatly increased their number of public junior 
colleges. 

The total number of professors and instruc- 
tors in all 1,076 institutions for 1927-28 is 67,- 
209, of which number 52,263 are men and 14,- 
946 are women. The public institutions em- 
ploy 18,604 men and 5,063 women, while the 
private institutions employ 33,659 men and 
9,883 women as professors and instructors. 

Since 1920 the number of professors and 
instructors in these institutions has increased 
56.7 per cent. which is an increase of 53.2 per 
cent. for the men and 70.4 per cent. for the 
women. Since 1926 the instructional staff has 
increased 8 per cent. or 7.4 per cent. for the 
men and 10.1 per cent. for the women. In 
1910 the instructional staff was 84.7 per cent. 
men and in 1928 it was 77.8 per cent. men. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

DurinG the past year much attention has 
been given by the School of Education in the 
University of Michigan to the preparation of 
plans for a new elementary school building, ac- 
cording to Dean Edmonson in his annual report 
incorporated with the report of the president of 
the university for 1928-29, just published. 

The new building will greatly increase the 
opportunities of the School of Education to 
make contributions in the field of education 
through providing for research work in the 
elementary school curriculum and pre-primary 
education. An opportunity will also be pro- 
vided for careful study of the value of the 
different types of play, recreational activities 
and the observation of individual children, as 
well as the study of children in groups, and of 
the laws of physical development of children. 
Facilities for the training of research workers 
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and other experts in kindergarten work ., 
mentary education supervisors of certain on. 
cial subjects, superintendents of schools ad 
principals of elementary schools wil! a) ; 
provided by the new school. 

In organizing the elementary school, jt jx ; 
plan of the School of Education to insure ;, 
use as a research unit. Dr. Olson, who has bee 
appointed director of research in child develo, 
ment, has been given charge of working 
coordinated program of research undertakin: 

Dr. I. Luther Purdom was appointed directo; 
of the University Bureau of Appointments anj 
Occupational Information in September folloy. 
ing the resignation of Mrs. Hellen Shambauy) 
The bureau is the result of merging the bureay 
of appointments in the School of Educatio: 
with the University Committee on Voeat 
Counsel and Placement. 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

IN response to an active interest in courses 
leading to the degree of bachelor of science in 
education (B.S.E.) among teachers in Massa- 
chusetts, the Massachusetts Department of Ed 
cation, through its Division of University Ex 
tension, has planned an extensive program 
summer courses. The most interesting featur 
of these courses is their attempt to be con 
venient. 

There is a group of residence courses to lx 
given at three state normal schools. Teachers 
may spend six weeks at Hyannis on Cape Cod 
or at North Adams in the Berkshire Hills or 
they may spend four weeks at Fitchburg near 
the center of the state and earn from two to si 
semester-hours of credit toward their degrees. 

Courses carrying two-point degree credit wil 
also be given at Worcester and Springfield 
These, however, are not residence courses. The 
Springfield course will meet twice a day, o 
Mondays and Thursdays only, for five weeks 
By this arrangement, teachers from consider 
able distances may spend only a few days © 
the city instead of making daily trips. Sine 
Woreester is more central the classes there wi! 
meet daily for four weeks. 

Other courses especially suitable for profes 
sional improvement and also acceptable for de 
gree credit at many New England colleges 4” 
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eho Massachusetts normal schools will be given 
Bay State cities. These courses meet 
day a week for four weeks, but two 
a day are planned for each. Among 
eects offered in this group are: “Mod- 
Tendencies in Edueation,” “Methods of 
» Oral and Silent Reading,” “Methods 
hing Civies,’” “Reading for Apprecia- 

n” and “Applied Psychology for Teachers.” 


ne 
On 


rs include members of normal school 
ties and college professors. 

THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

Tar White House Conference has been di- 
vided by the Planning Committee into five see- 

ons. each subjeet to be studied in its relation 
to children’s health and suceess: medical service, 

blie health service and administration, educa- 
nd training, the handicapped child (pre- 

, maintenanee, protection) and public re- 

[ts purpose is to gather all available 

tion and scientific knowledge over the 

idest possible field of child health and pro- 
tion. Extensive research is not a part of the 
ent activities of the conference, but where 

s gaps are present ia the gathered infor- 
mation, programs of research may be suggested. 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the Depart- 

of the Interior, is chairman, and Dr. 
Harry E. Barnard, of Indianapolis, is director. 
The personnel of its sections has been chosen 
from the leaders of the nation in child welfare, 
nd its great number of committees is arranged 
with such seope that every branch of scientific 
knowledge regarding children and their care 

y be reported. 

The purpose of the White House Conference, 
as announced, is: to study the present status of 
the health and well-being of the children of the 
United States; to report what is being done for 
child health and proteetion; to recommend what 
ought to be done and how to do it. 

Beside Dr. Wilbur and Dr. Barnard, the 
oficers of the conference are Secretary of 
Labor James J. Davis, vice-chairman, and Ed- 
gar Rickard, of New York, treasurer. Miss 
Grace Abbott, of the Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, is seeretary of the executive committee. 

The medical service section, which will gather 
faets about the physical background and prob- 
able physical future of the child, is headed by 


RS IN 
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Dr. Samuel McC. Hamill, pediatrist of Phila 
delphia. His associates are Drs. Kenneth D. 
Blackfan, Boston; Fred L. Adair, 
Philip Van Ingan, New York. 

Surgeon-General Hugh 8. 
the section on public health, which will investi- 


Chicago; 
Cumming directs 


gate community measures for child health and 
protection. He will be assisted by Drs. E. L. 
Bishop, Nashville; George H. Bigelow, Bos- 
ton, and H. A. Whittaker, Minneapolis. 

The education and training section is headed 
by President F. J. Kelly, of the University of 
Idaho. Associated with him Dr. 
Stanley, Washington; Professor John E. An- 
derson, Minneapolis; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 
New York; Anne S. 
Breckinridge, New York; Dr. Charles S. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. They will study not 
only the child’s school training, but the social, 
recreational and vocational fulfillment 
best talents. 

Mr. C. C. Carstens, director of the Child 
Welfare League of America, heads the section 
which will consider the handicapped child. His 
associates are Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, for- 
merly of Raleigh, N. C., now of Trenton, N. J.; 
William J. Ellis, Trenton; Homer Folks, New 
York; Judge Frederick P. Cabot, Boston. 

French Strother, of Washington, is chairman 
of the Public Relations Section, and Mrs. Aida 
de Acosta Breckinridge, of New York, is di- 
rector. 

More than seven hundred experts are serving 
on committees of the White House Conference, 
which it is hoped will insure a thorough study 
of the entire field. 
full meeting of the conference may be called in 
November of this year. 


are Louise 


Davis, Chicago; Henry 
serry, 


of his 


It is probable that a second 


APPOINTMENTS AT TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

By action of the Trustees of Teachers Col- 

lege, the following members of the Faculties 
were promoted from and after July 1, 1930: 


With a seat in Faculty of Education 


Azubah J. Latham, A.B., from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor of speech. 

Henry A. Ruger, Ph.D., from assistant professor 
to associate professor of education. 

Mary T. Whitley, Ph.D., from assistant profes- 
sor to associate professor of education. 
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With a seat in Faculty of Practical Arts 


Grace MacLeod, Ph.D., from associate professor 
to professor of nutrition. 

Charles J. Martin, B.S., from associate in fine 
arts to professor of fine arts. 

Clifford L. Brownell, Ph.D., from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of physical education. 

Lillian H. Locke, A.M., from instructor in 
household arts to assistant professor of household 
arts. 

The following leaves of absence were 
granted : 

For the Academie Year 1930-31: Professor 
Azubah J. Latham. For study abroad: Professor 
Donald P. Cottrell and Professor Willard S8. 
Elsbree. 

For the Winter Session 1930-31: Professor 
Thomas Alexander and Professor I. L. Kandel. 

For the Spring Session 1930-31: Professors 
Albert L. Cru, Peter W. Dykema, Lillian A. 
Hudson, Carleton J. Lynde, Grace MacLeod, Lois 
C. Mossman, W. D. Reeve, Henry A. Ruger and 
Wilhelmina Spohr. For study abroad: Jean 
Betzner, A.M., associate in elementary education. 


The following new appointments were an- 
nounced, effective from and after July 1, 1930: 


With a seat in Faculty of Education 
Wilbert L. Carr, A.M., to be professor of Latin. 
William Boyd, D.Phil., lecturer in education at 

the University of Glasgow, to be visiting professor 
of education for the academic year 1930-31. 

William W. McClelland, A.M., professor of edu- 
cation and director of studies, Training College, 
St. Andrews University, Dundee, to be visiting 
professor of education for the winter session, 
1930-31. 

John K. Norton, Ph.D., director of the division 
of research, National Education Association, to be 
visiting professor of education for the academic 
year 1930-31. 

John D. Willard, field representative of the 
American Association for Adult Education, to be 
visiting professor of education for the academic 
year 1930-31. 

Samuel Angus, D.D., D.Litt., professor of New 
Testament and historical theology, St. Andrew’s 
College, Sydney, reappointed visiting professor of 
education (Winter Session). 

THE REELECTION OF DR. O’SHEA AS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


Dr. Wiutu1am J. O’SHea began his second 
term as superintendent of schools on April 10, 
not only with the unanimous vote of the Board 











of Education but, as reported in The New Yop, 
Sun, with expressions of personal affectior 
from members of the board which are unigy, ; 
the history of the city school system. The my 
ary of the superintendent is $25,000 a year. 

The reelection of Dr. O’Shea was fully . 
pected, and it was no surprise when, at thy 
meeting of the Board of Edueation, each of ; 
seven members voted for his return to 
What was unusual about the procedure ya 
that, as the members rose to vote, they ex 
pressed their esteem of the superintendent jp 
terms of devoted personal loyalty. 

Dr. O’Shea was placed in nomination }y 
President Ryan, of the Board of Edueat 
who left the chair for the purpose. Mr. Ryap 
recalled that he had nominated Dr. O’Shea fo; 
his first term six years ago. 

“Little need be said at present,” remarked 
Mr. Ryan. “His kindly nature, his efficient ai. 
ministration of a system of 2,000,000 children 
and 40,000 employees, his consideration of bis 
subordinates have earned him the support of 
this board. It is a personal pleasure as well a: 
an official duty for me to present his name t 
the board. He has shown himself ever alert t 
the needs of the system. He is approachab; 
considerate, just. But he can also be a militant 
leader when circumstances warrant.” 

The nomination was seconded by Arthur § 
Somers, who said that he could add little t 
what Mr. Ryan had already said about 
O’Shea. 

Ralph R. McKee, representing Staten Island, 
thanked Dr. O’Shea for the close attention be 
had given to the school needs of the Borough ot 
Richmond. “He is not only a gentleman of t 
old school,” remarked Mr. McKee, “but a mod- 






ern, progressive educator.” 

Samuel Levy, new member of the board, rose 
to say that though he had been but four montis 
on the school board he had learned to respect 
and admire Dr. O’Shea “as a gentleman ‘ 
judicial temperament, sympathetic to those 
trouble, who reaches his decisions on the bast: 
of facts and without bias.” He went on ' 
praise his executive ability. 

Christopher C. Mollenhauer, representing 
Brooklyn, testified that in the two years sinee 
he had first met Dr. O’Shea he had learned not 
only to admire him for his executive ability but 


had formed “a deep affection for him because 





repre 


and 


. 
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ndliness.” Mrs. Margaret McAleenan 
expressed herself, and Vice-President 
who acted as chairman, remarked that 
ix years were, due to Dr. O’Shea’s ad- 
ration, the happiest time he had spent as 
er of the Board of Education. 
-ing for the teaching staff, Associate 
tendent Harold G. 
acting superintendent pending the re- 


Campbell, who 


his chief, paid an unusual tribute to 


i 


r vears he has been my elder brother, and 


m,” he said. “I thank you for renomi- 


m to office. He is a chief we admire 


respect and love. I know I voice the senti- 
the 35,000 teachers and supervisors 


n I say this.” 
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Mr. Somers and Mrs. McAleenan were then 
appointed a committee to inform Dr. O'Shea of 
his reelection and to escort him to the board 
When they returned Dr. O’Shea was ob 
the He 
thanked the board for its unanimous vote and 


room. 


viously moved by tribute. briefly 
pledged himself to do his best for the pupils 
and teachers of the city. 

Dr. O’Shea has oceupied every position in 
1887 he 


In 1896 he became a principal and in 


the school system. In entered as a 
teacher. 
1906 a district superintendent. Twelve years 
later he was raised to the rank of associate, and 
six years ago he was elected for his first term as 
city superintendent. While he is now elected 
for a six-year term, he will reach the retiring 


age of 70 years in 1934. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


W. BurrerFrieLp, New Hampshire 
ommissioner of Education, has been 
‘onnecticut State Commissioner, to suc- 
Albert B. Meredith, who will become 
school administration in New York 


ePTsITV. 
. 


Wittiam ExnGin WICKENDEN was in- 
as president of the Case School of Ap- 
Dr. Dexter S. Kim- 
dean of engineering, of Cornell University, 
and Dr. Charles G. Ab- 


Smithsonian Institution, 


ed Selence on April 11. 


r engineering, 
secretary of the 
lence. Mr. Frank A. Quail, president of 
ird of trustees, delivered the opening 


KATHERINE Buiunt will be installed as 

lent of Connecticut College for Women 

16. The speakers at the exercises will 

President Angell, of Yale; President 

racken, of Vassar; President Pendleton, 

esley, and Dr. Blunt. At the luncheon 

ving Mr. Ernest E. Rogers will preside, 

he chief address will be given by Dean 

J. Laing, of the Graduate School of 

the University of Chieago. Among other speak- 

ers will be Miss Elizabeth Johnson, of the Bald- 

School at Bryn Mawr; Dean Irene Nye, 

representing the Connecticut College faculty, 

and Constanee Green, retiring president of 
student government. 


Dr. Joun Bartow, professor of zoology at 
the Rhode Island College, has been appointed 
vice-president with authority to act as presi- 
dent, owing to the death of Dr. Howard Ed 


wards. 


Dean FRANK W. NIcouson, of Wesleyan Uni 
versity, has expressed his desire to be relieved 
of the deanship at the end of this college year, 
in order that he may devote his time in future 
to the Latin department. Dean Nicolson went 
to Wesleyan in 1891; beginning next fall he 
will be the senior member of the faculty in 
length of service. 


Dr. Cuartes TowNseND CopEeLAND, Boylston 
professor of rhetoric and oratory, emeritus, at 
Harvard University, will be the guest of the 
Harvard Club of New York at a dinner in his 
honor on April 26. It will be his seventieth 
birthday and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


his first reading before the elub. 

NEILSON, of 
Smith College, has been made a Knight of the 
Alfonso XII, in recognition of his 


distinguished services to the arts and sciences. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM ALLAN 


Order of 


President Neilson has returned from a short 


visit to France, Spain and Germany. 


Lorp Eustace Percy, formerly British min 
ister of education, is visiting the United States. 
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It is expected that he will take part in the tenth 
annual session of the Institute of Politics of 
Williams College in August. 


At Princeton University Professor Paul 
Laumonier, of the University of Bordeaux, 
France, has been appointed visiting professor 
to oceupy the Meridith-Howland-Pyne chair of 
French literature for the second term of the 
next academic year. André Maurois, the 
French biographer, has already been appointed 
to fill this chair for the first term. Dr. John 
Van Neumann, of the University of Berlin, 
has been appointed professor of mathematical 
physies, and Dr. Eugene Paul Wigner, of 
the staff of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir 
physikalische Chemie, professor of chemistry. 
They are now serving as lecturers and they will 
act in their new capacities on the faculty for 
one term each year in the future. 


Dr. Max Meyer, head of the department of 
psychology at the University of Missouri, who 
was suspended for a year for his part in send- 
ing a questionnaire to students, has taken up 
again his work at the university. 


Dr. Ray H. Dorrerer, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and philosophy at Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, will become professor 
of philosophy at the Pennsylvania State College 
next autumn. Dr. Dotterer returns to Penn 
State after having served from 1918 to 1926, 
leaving in that year to become head of the de- 
partment at Franklin and Marshall College. 


Dr. Evcente Leonarp, widow of Robert J. 
Leonard, late director of the department of edu- 
eation of Teachers College, has joined the de- 
partment of personnel administration of New 
York University for the summer session of 
1930. Dr. Leonard will offer the class formerly 
given by Dr. Anna Y. Reed for deans and ad- 
visers of men and women. Dr. Reed is offer- 
ing courses in vocational guidance, counselling 
methods and personnel administration. 


Dr. T. H. Scuurre, head of the department 
of education and psychology at the Woman’s 
College of Alabama, Montgomery, who gave 
courses in secondary education and measure- 
ments at George Washington University last 
summer, will do so again this summer. Dr. 
Ruth L. Higgins, head of the department of 


history, will give courses in history during ; 
summer at the University of Alabama. 


he 


Dr. CrypeE B. Moore, of Cornell Universi, 
will give courses in the principles of educatioy 
and the philosophy of education in Teacher 
College, Columbia University, during the sup. 
mer session. 


Mr. Geratp G. PuGu has resigned his fellow. 
ship in Teachers College to accept the superin- 
tendency of the Happy Valley Farm Schoo 
near Nyack, New York. This school is a par 
of the educational work of the Five Pein 
House of Industry of New York City. 


Dr. Connie M. Guion, chief of the medics 
staff of the New York City Infirmary fo, 
Women and Children, has been elected head of 
the Cornell University Medical Clinie in \; 
York City. 


Miss BarspaRA GREENWOOD, member of thy 
faculties of the extension division of the Unpi- 
versity of California and of the University 
California at Los Angeles, will have charge of 
the nursery school section at the annual meet 
ing of the International Kindergarten Unior 
meeting in Memphis, Tennessee, from Apri! 22 
to 26. 


THe Reverend Dr. Percy Gameie Kaw 
MERER, dean of Trinity Cathedral, Pittsburgh, 
has been elected provost of Avon Old Farms 
Preparatory School at Avon, Connecticut. Mr 
Francis M. Froelicher, the first headmaster, re 
signed to become head of the Fountain Valley 
School in Colorado. The school is designed t 
accommodate 400 students and is organized 
after the pattern of a New England village, 
self-governed, with its own farm lands, bank, 
carpenter shop, print shop and power house, 
all of which the students are expected to work 
Academie instruction is given largely in ind 
vidual conferences. 


has been selected by the State Board of Edu 
eation of Arkansas to succeed Fred MeCuistion 
as state supervisor of negro schools. Mr. Me- 
Cuistion resigned several months ago to accep! 
the position of assistant secretary of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, with headquarters at \asb- 


ville. 
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D. L. Parsuey, for the last twelve years 
ntendent of the schools at Hope, Arkan- 
1s been appointed steward at the State 
nital for the Nervous and Insane. Miss 
Henry, principal of the high school at 

is been elected to succeed him as super- 


vt 


Joun T. Gyaer, superintendent of 
in Falmouth, Cumberland and North 
ith, Maine, has been appointed a mem- 
he board of trustees of the University of 


lt. N. Daseupta, professor of philosophy 

University of Caleutta, will lecture at the 

ty of Southern California during the 
part of June. 


Dr. FranK P. Graves, New York State Com- 
oner of Edueation, will deliver the com- 
vent address at the University of Mis- 


Dr. Davin A. Ropertson, of the American 
on Edueation, Washington, D. C., will 

ver the commencement address on June 4 at 
elebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 

e founding of the Florida State College for 


onze tablet has been presented to Tem- 

e University by the University Women’s Club 

Philadelphia, in memory of the late Dr. 

ra H. Carnell, formerly associate president 
ean of Temple University. 


Associated Press Dispatch reports that 
year 1930 being the two thousandth anni- 
versary of the birth of the poet Vergil, all 
Italy is preparing to celebrate the bimillennary. 
Delegations are expected from several other 
intries. The United States is sending a 
April 21, the 
thday of Rome, has been set for commencing 
he observanee which will continue at various 
places until October 15, the actual date of the 
poet’s birth. They will have three centers— 
ua, Where Vergil was born; Rome, where 
worked, and Naples, where he lived. 
Premier Mussolini will take part in the pro- 
gram at Rome on April 21. 


ecept 
Fulius 
Nasb- 


CuarLes E. Cuapsey, for the last ten years 
Gean of the college of education of the Uni- 
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versity of Illinois, died on April 9, at the age 
of fifty-nine years. 


Dr. Witu1am E. Srory, professor of mathe 
maties at Clark University from its foundation 
in 1889 to 1921 and then 
emeritus, died on April 10. He 
been eighty years old on April 29. 


since professor 


would have 


Dr. Jonn Yute Mackay, principal of Uni- 
versity College, Dundee, died on March 30, at 
the age of seventy years. 

Dr. Howarp Epwarps, president of Rhode 
Island State College since 1906, died on April 
10 in his seventy-sixth year. 

Dr. Jonn B. Van Meter, dean emeritus of 


Goucher College, died on April 8. He 
Van Meter was 


was 
eighty-seven years old. Dr. 
dean of Goucher College for twenty 
for two years served as its acting 


years and 
president. 
For more than twenty-five years he was Mor- 
gan professor of philosophy. 

GENERAL CHARLES E. Hyatt, president and 
commandant of Pennsylvania Military College 
at Chester, died on April 9 aged seventy-nine 
years. 


Mr. Wit11am 8S. Raw ines, principal of the 
Jackson Junior High School, Salt Lake City, 
died on March 10. Mr. Rawlings had been prin- 
cipal of the Jackson School and the Junior 
High School for twenty years and, previous to 
that, superintendent of the Provo City schools 
for twenty years. 


THE sixteenth annual conference of the su- 
perintendents of schools of the state of Massa- 
chusetts was held at Bridgewater State Normal 
School on April 15, 16 and 17. 
opening was at noon, with a luncheon, and from 
two to four the historical program was held. 
John J. Walsh, president of the Massachusetts 
Bay Tercentenary, spoke on “The World’s 
Greatest Migration.” Other afternoon speakers 
were Dr. Arthur C. Boyden, principal of the 
Bridgewater State Normal School, on “Three 
Centuries of Educational Progress,” and Dr. 
Dr. Howard R. Driggs, New York University, 
president of the Oregon Trail Memorial Asso- 
ciation, on “The Western March of America,” 
followed by a musical program. The address 
at the dinner was given by Dr. David Snedden, 


The formal 
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University, on 


Teachers College, Columbia 
“Ameliorating Mass Production Processes in 
Education.” 


Tue bi-annual convention of the Central 
States district of the Intercollegiate Association 
of Women Students opened at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College on April 8 and continued 
until the end of the week. The speakers in- 
eluded Dr. Mary W. MeConaughy, the psy- 
chiatrist; Dr. Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women 
at the University of Pittsburgh; Miss Martha 
H. Biehle, executive secretary of the National 
Students’ Federation, and Miss Gertrude 
Adams. 


ILLino1is WomaAn’s COLLEGE will dedicate the 
Jane A. Areson Residence Hall and the new 
college dining hall on May 3. These buildings 
are the gift of Senator and Mrs. James E. 
MacMurray, of Chicago, their combined cost 
being $350,000. Both buildings are of Geor- 
gian architecture and are fireproof, being con- 
structed of steel interior columns, brick exterior 
walls, steel beams and reenforced concrete 
floors. 


Own April 23 the Woman’s College of Alabama 
at Montgomery will dedicate the new Houghton 
Memorial Library on its campus. This build- 
ing was made possible by a gift of $100,000 
from Mr. M. B. Houghton at his death five 
years ago. Representatives from the various 
universities and colleges in the South will be 
present and there will be programs during the 
day and the evening. Prominent people repre- 
senting the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Colleges and the Association of Woman’s 
Colleges will speak. At noon the Montgomery 
Rotary Club is sponsoring a luncheon to which 
the other luncheon clubs of the city have been 
invited. 

Tue National Kindergarten and Elementary 
College which opened forty-five years ago in 
Evanston, Illinois, has changed its name to the 
National College of Education. 


Autumni of the University of Chicago have 
organized to provide the university immediately 
with an annual gift of at least $100,000 to as- 
sist President Hutchins in carrying out the pol- 
icy he announced at his inauguration last No- 
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vember of providing the highest possible sais, 
levels for the faculty. The plan for the pre sent 
is to use the money for faculty salaries, py; 
when other sources of revenue are provided {; 
that purpose, the fund will be used in othe 
ways. More than $25,000 has already 
pledged, without general announcement of ; 
fund. The plan was originated by five alum 
—Willoughby Walling, Donald Trumbull, J, 
Hagey, Paul Davis and Leo Wormser, of (‘hj 
cago—who decided to make an annual gift 
$1,000 each, continuing the pledges they 
made to the development fund, which ended ¢ 


fall. 


Tue board of trustees of Princeton Univer 
sity have announced a gift of $300,000 from 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the endowment o! 
the industrial relations section of the depan- 
ment of economics and social institutions 
university. The section has been supported 
annual gifts from Mr. Rockefeller since its ¢: 
tablishment in 1922. Its function is to « 
organize and make available for use by « 
pany executives, representatives of labor 
ganizations and students of economics, mat: 
in the field of human relations in industry. 


Girts to the University of Virginia amount 
ing to $1,793,781 inelude $350,000 from W 
liam A. Clark, Jr., Butte, Montana, a graduat 
of the law class of 1899, for a law building 
and $300,000 for a football stadium, the gift o! 
Frederic W. Scott, Richmond, Virginia, rector 
of the university. Plans already have bh 
prepared for a concrete structure to seat 25, 
spectators. Among other large gifts ar 
following: From the General Education B 
$120,000, available over a five-year perio 
teaching and research in the humanities, in 


r 


ing languages, archeology and medieval 

tory; from the late John B. Cobb, New Yor 
$140,000, to be used in adding a new wing ' 
the Cobb Chemical Laboratory, gift of 
Cobb before his death; from Mrs. Evelyn M. ! 
Tiffany, Baltimore, $100,000, for building 

an art museum and, in addition, $80,000 in rea 
estate, valuable paintings and antiques; 1! 
Captain George Zinn, $50,000, for establish- 
ment of the Captain George Zinn Aviation 


Fund; from the Conrad Hubert estate, $59,0", 


toward a home for nurses. Appropriations tT 








north) 
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ade by the Virginia Legislature include 


) for completion of the heating plant, 
) for a nurses’ home, and $250,000 for 


Y 


neering building. 


+k University has received $399,- 
fts and bequests during the past four 
The 
$100,000 


eentennial fund. 


rough its 
nele donation was one of 
John P. Munn, chairman of the board 
ted States Life Insurance Company. 
$76,975 was received from the estate 
ily Butler, who died in 1927, leaving 

$500,000 to the university. Other 
led one of $30,000 from an anony- 
or for alterations at Washington 

ege and another anonymous gift of 
nature to establish a neurological re 
boratory in Bellevue Hospital under 
es of New York University. Mr. and 
e Isador Straus gave $25,000 for un- 
the committee of 


endowment, while 


of the School of Retailing donated 


$18,157 toward the support of that school. A 
gift of $17,000 was made by former Represen- 
tative Lucius N. Littauer, who specified that 
$10,000 was to be used for the study of preven- 
tion and cure of pneumonia under the direction 
of Professor William H. Park, of the Medical 
College, $5,000 for the pathological and clinical 
study and research of cancer and $2,000 to be 
used by Assistant Professor William Ehret, of 
the department of chemistry, Washington 
Square College, for research in the University 


of Edinburgh under Professor James Kendall. 


Mr. Wituram L. Los Angeles, 


president of the board of trustees of the Clare 


HONNOLD, of 
mont Colleges and for a number of years a 
trustee also of Pomona College, has established 
in Pomona College a fellowship by which a 
the 
$1,500 to be used for advanced study either in 
The first 
Appointment \ 


member of rraduating class will receive 


will be 


ll be for 


Ameriea or abroad. award 
made in June, 1931. 


one year, but may be renewed. 


DISCUSSION 


SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 

consensus of opinion and practice seems 
at young women, however excellently 
however experienced, however capable, 
be allowed to continue their services 

ublie in the capacity of teachers in the 
schools after they have entered into 


their 


state has trained them, suffered 


omings while they were gaining experi- 
and utilized their matured abilities for a 
Then, when they have recognized 
» demands of nature and of normal society 
nd have mated, immediately they are unfitted 


period. 


for further teaching. 

Even supposing that, for economic reasons, 
the woman has no children; that her husband is 
vorking for five dollars a day; that she is sup- 
porting the same aged mother and father who 
looked to her for eare in the days of her free- 
dom; that she now spends her evenings with her 
husband instead of as formerly at gay parties 
in the company of Tom, Dick and Harry—still 
‘is the law of the Medes and Persians that 


sf) (0, 


ins Te 


she no longer has the qualifications of a teacher. 
She must now, as far as the omnipotent school 
board is concerned, stay at home and twiddle 
her fingers; sweep the carpet and shell the peas. 
The school authorities prefer to surround them- 
selves with unmarried young things just out of 
training and ready to try their theories on the 
helpless children; with dear old maids, soured 
at the world or settled down in supine content- 
ment. 

For the purposes of this paper, let it be 
granted that the dictum of the school authori- 
ties is wise; that their arguments are well 
grounded. 

The proposition here is that sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander; that the reason- 
ing found so cogent in the case of married wo- 
men is equally potent in the case of married 
men. 

The young man teacher, just out of educa- 
tional swaddling clothes, is full of the latest 
pedagogic notions and fads. He has obtained 
these theories from text-books written by au- 


thorities, many of whom have never taught in 
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schools for which the principles therein con- 
tained are intended, or from instructors who 
have never taught in anything but a training 
school. He has been supervised in his practice 
teaching by college professors whose business it 
is to extract pedagogic principles out of thin 
air. He has no experience; he is more scien- 
tific and efficient without it. He is not far re- 
moved in years from his pupils, and can under- 
stand them. He recognizes his own lack of 
experience, and is amenable to authority. He 
will cooperate with his administrative supe- 
riors better than if he had some positive ideas 
of his own. He realizes that he can teach his- 
tory without knowing it; that he can teach a 
foreign language without previously mastering 
its vocabulary or grammatical forms. He is 
ignorant of all the lessons resultant from ex- 
perience, and in ignorance is bliss and efficiency. 

He is a social asset to the community. His 
heart is free and an invitation to conquest. He 
has time for extracurriculum activities such as 
are to be found in connection with the church, 
the lodge and the community. He is not tied 
down to home and baby, but may organize and 
lead the dance, and frequent the homes of the 
elder sisters of his pupils. He may be a social 
lion, popular with all the girls until he becomes 
too attentive to one. He can teach on a small 
salary, for his responsibilities are few or indi- 
rect. He can spend his vacations absorbing 
more theories at summer school and will have 
time left for a few weeks at the seashore get- 
ting into proper hue for a successful year’s 
work. 

But, however many the seeming distractions, 
the celibate young man teacher’s whole heart 
and soul actually are in his work; his outside 
activities are merely relaxation. If he grows 
up without succumbing to female lures, he will 
indeed be a huge asset to the system so fortu- 
nate as to retain him. If, however, he be nor- 
mally reactive to the examples of his ancestors, 
he will become permanently attached to some 
fair lady, and then he should retire to a life bet- 
ter suited to a married man than that of teach- 


ing school. He may sell insurance or real es- 


tate, be a promoter or take to farming. He is 

incapacitated for his former calling. 
Ineapacitated in numerous ways. His heart 

is now his wife’s; soon it will belong to his own 
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children, just as it once belonged to other peo- 
ple’s progeny. He will, if allowed to continys 
teaching, reluctantly leave smiling wife an 
cherubie offspring in the morning for the dytis 
of school. With them his thought will be 4) 
through the day. At night he will hasten bag 
to them rather than wait over for importay; 
committee meetings. Once home, he wil! hay, 
the yard to care for, the grass to cut, ashes ; 
dump, wood to bring in, baby to tend, errand: 
to do, children to put to bed, wife to take t 
the neighbors. And finally, the busy evening , 
thing of the past, he will wend his weary wa; 
to bed—only to be turned out a bit later ; 
spend the rest of the dark hours walking th 
floor with the infant. Then, next morning, th 
hollow-eyed pedagogue will make his way | 
school—there to drag out the unprofitable hour 
in anticipation of another night ahead. Surely, 
of such, peppy pedagogues are not made. 

Nor will his school salary be suitable for the 
upkeep of a family. If permitted to continue 
to teach, financial worries will constitute an iy 
superable handicap. Pay checks are small, and 
the fathers of the school districts do not want 
their teachers to enter into the raising of goat: 
and chickens for the purpose of supplementing 
meager stipends. Teacher might forget t 
change his shoes before coming to school, and 
drag into the hallowed room a suggestion of the 
barnyard. 

The married man teacher has no time for at- 
tending summer schools, and thus he is unable 
to keep abreast of the latest educational fads. 
He has to rely on common sense and experience 
for the guiding principles of his professional 
work. He becomes a back number in no time 
He has no time or inclination for the lodge or 
the social affairs through which he once con 
tributed so notably to the community. Young 
men who are free from matrimonial complic- 
tions and ties now get the attention and ap 
plause he once enjoyed. 

The small amounts he has contributed to the 
pension fund will net him but a paltry few hu- 
dred dollars at retirement, and what will he and 
wife do in their old age? He becomes worried 
over the imminence of dotage, becomes abset! 
minded and incompetent. Surely, he was & 
eapacitated from the moment of his marriage. 

Such tragedies, touching both individual and 
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unity lives, should never be allowed to oc- mont.” As a matter of fact, there was an 

How much easier to drop a man the mo-_ earlier normal school in the United States. It 

he becomes a benedick and allow him to’ was established in connection with an academy 

some vocation in which he will be at Thyatira Church, near Salisbury, North 

competent and financially independent! Carolina, in 1785. The organizer of this 

ndeed, newly-weds—male as well as academy and normal school was Dr. Samuel 

should be forbidden to eneumber the Eusebias MeCorkle, a Presbyterian minister, 

where pristine youth must tread. pastor of the Thyatira Church. Dr. MeCorkle 

r the young and innocent must be was well known, both as a minister and as an 

the young and unmarried. educator. In 1795 he was offered the position 

for the gander. of first professor of the University of North 

CHARLES Rocer Hicks Carolina. He declined the appointment, which 

ity oF NEVADA in effect would have made him the first presi- 

dent of that institution. In refusing the place, 

FIRST AMERICAN NORMAL he said that he chose rather to continue teaching 

SCHOOL and preaching in the Thyatira community. 

enT announcement of a new edition of This he did until his death in 1811. During the 

“Lectures on School-Keeping” (1829) twenty-six years of the life of his school, it was 
he statement that “Samuel Read Hall, best known for its normal department. 

\., LL.D., in 1823 founded the first normal E. M. Higusmitu 
n the United States, at Concord, Ver- BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


FOR FREE HIGH SCHOOLS IN FRANCE provisions as worth fighting over or the adverse 
vote to the government’s proposal (292 against 


the article, 286 for it) as an invitation to aban- 
don control. The government’s project would 
have committed it to universal free education. 
They were within a few votes of it. “This is 
a pe ea ae ant too large a matter to be settled as only a feature 

tree surprise Of *rench ane of the budget. It should be given the benefit of 
foreign journals, the serious attack on the Tar- 


A Paristan connected with the newspapers 
helped some of us to get into the Chamber of 
Deputies at the time of the heated debates on 
France’s educational policy. The main ques- 

non for that day was the whole national 


unimpeded parliamentary discussion and un- 
lieu government came on the proposition to tangled from unrelated affairs.” 
make another grade of the public high school So the continent-wide extension of free 
tuition charges. Over this the legisla-  cohools gets a temporary setback in France. 
‘ure howled, applauded, hissed, hurrahed, mem- ]] the schoolmaster acquaintances I have made 
ats calling one another bad names or true here express the belief that their country is 
triends of the republic. Debaters going to the moving toward free universal education as are 
entral stand for speaking, as it has been the England, Germany and smaller states. The 
stom tor generations, no sooner began to most active advocates contend that democracy 
gue than they felt themselves insulted and can not be realized until education is free for 
stepped down as a rebuke. Great waves of ora- all. They are already insisting that university 
tory beat upon the quiet shore where Premier tuition fees be abolished. They are asking that 
lardieu sat grimly on his seat, knowing that the the present permission to cease attending school 
‘pposition party was making more of the issue upon reaching the age of thirteen years be ab- 
: » ‘an even the most fiery speakers thought it rogated and all French boys and girls be com- 
on » Worth, After a long bombardment back and pelled to go through a high school of some sort, 
as i » ‘orth the skilful old leader calmly declined to scientific, technical or commercial, with empha- 
consider this minor feature of one of the budget sis upon ecivie duties. Alex. Small, newspaper 


w hun 
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writer, is taking a deep interest in the question. 
He pointed out to us that this is not a straight 
fight on the principle of the advantage of an 
educated citizenry, but a battle with the old 
ghost of French polities—religion. The bitter- 
est opponents of a free school contend it will 
take the children away from Christian princi- 
ples. Among the teachers I have met in towns 
and in the country the persistence and perfec- 
tion of the republic is a matter of deep concern. 
Every locality has its royalists wanting to shout, 
“Vive le roi!” Leon Daudet, released from 
exile, immediately plastered the capital city 
with big posters announcing a mass meeting to 
demand restoration of the royal line. My 
teacher friends find themselves, because their 
teaching is non-religious, accused of being anti- 
religious. There are many church schools which 
give religious teaching along with common 
studies. They can compete with public schools 
so long as these charge tuition. In the heated 
debate in the Chamber of Deputies we heard 
the old argument that the abolition of fees 
means the creation of a state monopoly of edu- 
cation, for with the free schools the religious 
institutions could not compete. My teacher 
friends quite commonly express the belief that 
time and the publie schools’ greater stress on 
civic service are winning the fight. Their pupils 
are more inclined to politics than the men who 
come up through the church schools. The pub- 
lie institutions increase the free-school advo- 
cates in the legislature. The teachers point to 
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the losing struggle against secular educatio, 


even in Italy. The pope’s recent demand ¢) 
the church’s prime right to teach be not 


paired by the extension of the state into edyea. 


tion was a condemnation of the training of : 
youth of Italy as if they are units of th 
grated state. The holy father in powerfy 
graphs scores the theory that the tea 
methods should be based on the natural te; 
cies and personality of the child. He « 
tention to the injustice of taxing Cath 
ents to support schools in which C 
instruction is not given. My French te: 
note that the press throughout Italy 
notice of the encyclical and that the govern: 
control of education there goes on exten 
powers. But French newspapers pointed 
that their people are unwilling to accept 
educational principles laid down by the pops 
The French premier urged against holding 
the whole national budget by enmeshing it 
the ravages of religious warfare. But the p 
ponents of free universal education here, pro 
posing it for all grades from nursery s 


through the university, insist that philosophy, 


logie, patriotism and the doctrines of the classir 


French students of education are al! on the side 
of the national school idea. The teachers with 


whom I have talked believe that the country 
prospering steadily and can soon afford to make 
high schools free. The idea is common | 
will be done within ten years. 

Wma. McAnprew 


QUOTATIONS 


HEATING AND VENTILATION IN 
SCHOOLS 

Tue Industrial Health Research Board has 
published the results of an inquiry by Dr. H. 
M. Vernon and Mr. T. Bedford (assisted by 
Mr. C. G. Warner) into several new systems of 
artificial heating and ventilation that have re- 
cently been adopted by schools in different 


parts of the country. Its purpose was to deter- 
mine how far these systems could be recom- 
mended to factories and industrial establish- 
ments whose methods were described in two 
previous reports. The investigations were con- 
cerned with under-floor heating and panel heat- 


{ 


ing, and with various degrees of open-air and 
semi-open-air ventilation. Studies of panel 
heating in large offices and buildings had indi- 
cated that the system was very suitable for fac- 
tories, because it maintained an almost uniform 
temperature at all levels. Data, however, were 
lacking in regard to its physiological effects. 


y 


The system of under-floor heating has been 
adopted by only a few elementary schools in 
this country, but it seemed probable that such a 
method would increase the comfort and efi- 
ciency of workers by raising the temperature 4! 
foot level instead of at head level, which had 
been found to be the effect of most of the sys 


; 


uwardes 
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United 


five yea 
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reneral use. Tests were carried out in 


nes of schools, including those held 


partly in the open air. A common 
, of the open-air schools is that in cold 
children attending them are unable 

as efficiently as those in ordinary 
ols, and, since in these circumstances 
prefer to keep their children at home, 
a marked irregularity in attendance. 
ion is sustained by the report which 
pupus in unheated open-air schools 

an average only half as well in cold 

- as those in heated schools, even when 
vith extra food and clothing. From a 
experiments designed to ascertain the 
temperature to manual dexterity it 
at the temperature in schools must 
ss than 55° for efficiency in manual 
as drawing and writing. <A survey 
ears’ absences of 6,312 children at- 
6 schools showed that the number was 
7.6 per cent.) at ordinary schools with 
ventilation, and highest (10.2 per 

t badly ventilated schools. At unheated 
r schools during a period of very cold 
mly half of the children were present. 
gested under-floor 


that a system of 
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heating would help to solve this problem more 
economically than any other. A panel system, 
where heat is radiated from the ceiling, is not 
considered to be effective for the open-air 
school, but it is regarded as preferable for most 
other purposes. Either of these methods can be 
employed in the semi-open-air school without 
movement in 


diminishing the degree of air 


duced by open doors and windows. The advan- 
tages of the semi-open-air principle would also 
be increased by a careful regulation of doors 
and windows, so as to equalize the cooling 
power of the air to which the children are ex- 
Both heat 
evenly than hot water pipes or radiators, and 
Whether un 


lor tae 


posed. methods distribute more 
the apparatus is more compact. 
der-floor heating would be suitable 
tories is thought to depend partly on the nature 
of the 


amount of unoccupied space. In 


machinery used and partly on the 
workrooms 
where most of the floor is ex posed and where 
the machinery is light there is evidence that 
such a system would be successful especially if 
installed in draughty rooms with big doors that 
were often open to the air. Semi-open-air ven- 
tilation is obviously unsuited to many industrial 


processes.—The British Medical Journal, 


REPORTS 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM ME- 
MORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


FIVE scholars, novelists, poets, com- 
musi¢, seulptors, painters, scientific 


other creative workers have been 


irded fellowships amounting to more than 
$200,000 by the John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
Foundation. The funds granted will be 

by the fellows to carry on research and 
itive work on four continents. The largest 
Asia, the 


The list 


their work in Latin America, 
ds of the South Seas and Africa. 
ludes sixteen women. 

fellowships announced on March 24 


bring the total number of persons assisted since 
the establishment of the foundation by former 
United States Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim 


five years ago to 295. The foundation is a me- 


morial to a son of the founders, and its purpose 
in the words of Senator Guggenheim’s letter of 
gift is to “advance human achievement by aid- 
ing students to push forward the boundaries of 
understanding and enrich human life by aiding 
them in the cultivation of beauty and taste.” 
In accordance with these purposes the founda- 
tion offers fellowships, tenable abroad under 
the freest possible conditions for research in 
any field of knowledge, and for creative work 
in any of the fine arts. The fellowships are 
open to men and women, of every race and 
creed, whether married or unmarried, on equal 
terms. Two Negroes have been awarded fel- 
lowships this year. The foundation has a capi- 
tal fund of $4,500,000. 

In accordance with plans made six months 
ago by Senator Guggenheim when he gave the 
foundation an additional million dollars of en- 
dowment, the list now announced includes the 
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first Latin-American exchange fellows. These 
new fellowships were organized first in Mexico 
and a Mexican committee of selection has ap- 
pointed two Mexican scholars to come to the 
United States to carry on their studies. At the 
same time four scholars from the United States 
will go to Mexico and other countries of Latin 
America to Next year 
Latin-American exchange fellows to come to the 
United States will be chosen in Cuba and sev- 
eral countries of South America. 

For creative writing, in poetry, prose and the 
drama, fellowships have been granted to the 


engage in research. 


following: 


E. P. Conkle, dramatist, Newark, Delaware; 
author of ‘‘Crick-Bottom Plays.’’ 

Jonathan Daniels, novelist and newspaperman, 
Raleigh, North author of the novel 
‘*Clash of Angels.’’ 

Edward Davison, poet and critic, Brooklyn; 
author of ‘‘Poems,’’ ‘‘Harvest of Youth,’’ 
‘Some Modern Poets’’ and other works. 

Miss Helen Rose Hull, novelist, New York; 
author of four novels, ‘‘Quest,’’ ‘‘Labyrinth,’’ 
‘*The Surry Family’’ and ‘‘Islanders.’’ 

Mrs. Nella Larsen, novelist, New York; author 
of ‘‘Quicksand’’ and ‘‘ Passing.’’ 

Jacques Le Clereq, writer and translater, New 
York; author of ‘‘Show Cases,’’ ‘‘A Sorbonne of 
the Hinterland’’ and (under the pseudonym, Paul 
Tanaquil) ‘‘Attitudes’’ and ‘‘Sotto Voce.’’ 

H. Phelps Putnam, poet, Boston; author of 
‘*Trinc’’ and ‘‘The Daughters of the Sun.’’ 

Thomas C. Wolfe, novelist, New York; author 
of ‘‘Look Homeward, Angel.’’ 


Carolina; 


For literary criticism, fellowships have been 
awarded to: 


Mrs. Mary M. Colum, New Canaan, Connecticut. 
She will write a study of contemporary American 
and French ideas in criticism. 

Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch, dramatic critic and 
associate editor of The Nation, who will write an 
extended essay on esthetics. 


For creative work in sculpture, the following 
have received fellowships: 


Harold Cash, sculptor, Richmond, Virginia. 
Arthur Lee, sculptor, New York, whose 


‘*Volupte,’’ a torso in marble, is in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. 
Sidney Loeb, sculptor, New York. 
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Bruce Moore, sculptor, Wichita, Kansas. y 
sculptural work won the Widener Med 


exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy, 


Fellowships in painting were granted { 


Miss Pamela Bianco, New York: illustrats, .« 
‘*The Land of Dreams’’ by William Blake, «x, 
tives of Rock,’’ poems by Glenway Wescott 
Birthday of the Infanta,’’ by Oscar Wilde, ang 


other books. 

Monty Lewis, New York. 

Mordi Gassner, New York, who is now 
in Florence, Italy, as a fellow working on a ser 
of cartoons for mural paintings. 

Thomas Handforth, etcher, Tacoma, 
ton, has received a fellowship to enable hi 
make studies in the Orient. 

Miss Mary McRae MeLucas, typographer, New 
York, will study the methods, past and present, of 


producing printing in the outstanding presses , Z 


Central Europe and Great Britain, and 
specimens of their work for exhibition in this 
country. 

Francis R. White, worker in stained glass, \ 
York, will study in Europe examples of st 
glass and other vitreous arts, and will « 
creative work in the medium of stained g! 


Fellowships to composers of music are the 
following: 


Miss Ruth Porter Crawford, Chicago; the first 
woman chosen for a fellowship in mus n 


position. 
Carl Bricken, Mendham, New Jersey; Pu 
prize winner in musical composition in 1929. 


Robert Delaney, Santa Barbara, California 

Otto Luening, Milwaukee, formerly director 
the opera department of the Eastman Sc! 
Music, Rochester, New York. 


Quincy Porter, New Haven, Connecticut Pa 


Randall Thompson, New York. 
Mark Wessel, Bronson, Michigan. 
Roy Dickinson Welch, professor of mus 


Smith College. are 


On the Latin-American exchange fellowships 
of the foundation the following were chosen by 
a Mexican committee of selection to come to the 


United States: Bu 
Dr. Arturo Rosenblueth Stearns, professor of 
physiology in the School of Medicine of the ‘4 Ni. 


tional University of Mexico, to study physiology 
and biochemistry at Harvard University. 
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‘onso Napoles Gandara, professor of 
s in the National Preparatory School 
to study differential geometry and 
nalysis at the Massachusetts Institute 
ry. 

e United States the following will go 
as exchange fellows for the purposes 


Brenner, New York City: A study 
nish American art in Mexico and Nica- 
special attention to Aztec art. 
L. Bunzel, lecturer in anthropology, 
llege: A study of Indian backgrounds 
Mexican nation; an intensive study of one 
re primitive Mexican tribes, with special 
1 the contact of cultures. 
S. Taylor, associate professor of eco- 
versity of California: A study in 
the socio-economic aspects of the 
of Mexicans to the United States. 
, T. Lanning, instructor in history, Duke 
A study of the universities of the 
olonies of the New World, with special 
their place in the development of the 
mind and culture and in the prelimi- 
the wars of independence. 
Valter S. Campbell, of the University of 
, who, under the pseudonym of Stanley 
s the author of ‘‘Kit Carson,’’ ‘‘ Fan- 
nd ‘‘Dobe Walls,’’ will make a study 
lains Indians, their foes, allies and neigh- 
the Canadian boundary and write a 
f the Indian leader, ‘‘Sitting Bull.’’ 


For studies in the Far East the following fel- 
rships have been granted : 


Owen Lattimore, explorer and writer on 
Eastern affairs: To gather materials in 
Asia for a book to be entitled ‘‘ Frontiers 

r Asia,’’ dealing with present conditions 

iria and Chinese Turkestan with special 

to their historical and geographical 


J. Spykman, professor of political sci- 
» University: A study of Asiatic nation- 
viewed as a political expression of the cul- 
transformation due to the penetration of 
\merican eulture in areas of different cul- 


Homer W. Smith, professor of physiology, 
New York University and Bellevue Hospital Med- 
« School, will carry on physiological and bio- 
investigations in Borneo, the Malay 


States and Siam, on certain fresh-water sharks 
and other fishes, with reference to the composition 
of the blood and the function of the kidneys, and 
will collect specimens of the African lung-fish in 
Kenya Colony, Africa. 


For research in medicine and allied subjects 
five fellowships have been granted: 


Dr. Edward Lee Howes, research fellow in sur 
gery, Yale University School of Medicine: Studies 
in problems of wound healing. 

Dr. Erie Oldberg, surgeon, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston: Investigations of the physiology 
of the brain, in Oxford and Berlin. 

Dr. Theodore L. Althausen, assistant professor 
of medicine, University of California Medical 
School: Investigations into certain functional dis 
turbances of the liver, in Paris and Leipzig. 

Dr. E. M. Landis, University of Pennsylvania 
Medical School: Studies of the reactions of the 
minute blood vessels of the human skin, with Sir 
Thomas Lewis, at University College, London. 

Dr. Arthur Grollman, associate in physiology, 
the Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine: 
Researches in the field of physical chemistry as 
applied to physiology and medicine, in Copen 
hagen, London and Berlin. 


The following economic studies will be ear- 
ried on by the fellows named: 


Dr. Mordecai J. B. Ezekiel, agricultural econ- 
omist, United States Department of Agriculture: 
A study of the methods used by governmental 
agencies in leading European countries in regu- 
lating, directing or controlling economic activity, 
to determine the relative effectiveness of the meth- 
ods used in directing various types of industries. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley, professor of history, 
Howard University: A study of Negro slavery and 
apprenticeship in the British West Indies, 1807 
to 1838, as a study in economic transition. 

Miss Katherine Snodgrass, research associate, 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University: A 
study of the dietary fats of Northern Europe, 
with particular reference to the displacement of 
dairy fats by vegetable fats; a study in the eco- 
nomics of food substitution. 

Dr. Ernest R. Lilley, associate professor of geol- 
ogy, New York University: A study in Europe of 
political and commercial policies regarding the 
development of mineral resources in the light of 
present knowledge of the character and extent of 
such resources. 

Dr. Frank H. Knight, professor of economics, 
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University of Chicago: Studies in theoretical eco- 
nomics and consultation with European scholars. 

Dr. Paul H. Douglas, professor of industrial re- 
lations, University of Chicago: A study of the 
movement of real wages on the continent of Eu- 
rope from 1890 to 1929. 

Dr. Reginald C. McGrane, professor of history, 
University of Cincinnati: An investigation of 
British investments in the United States, 1830 to 
1860. 


In addition to fellowships for creative work 
in the fine arts, the following fellowships for 
research in the history of the fine arts were 


awarded: 


Dr. Clarence Kennedy, associate professor of 
art, Smith College: A study in Italy of the Renais- 
sance sculptor Desiderio da Settignano. 

Mrs. Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy, Northampton, 
Massachusetts: Preparation of a monograph on 
the Florentine painter, Alesso Baldovinetti. 

Dr. Kenneth J. Conant, assistant professor of 
architecture, Harvard University: The making of 
restoration drawings of the Abbey Church of 
Cluny, France. 

Mr. Thomas Temple Hoopes, New York Univer- 
sity: The preparation of a history of hand fire- 
arms. 


Likewise, in addition to the fellowships 
granted for creative work in musical composi- 


tion: 


Dr. Carroll Cornelius Pratt, assistant professor 
of psychology, Harvard University, will make ex- 
perimental investigations of the psychology of the 
perception of musical tones, while another psy- 
chologist, Dr. John P. Nafe, professor of psy- 
chology, Clark University, will study the known 
facts of the sense of feeling, including the emo- 
tions and effective experience, in an attempt to 
determine whether or not the quantitative theory 
of feeling is capable of explaining these facts. 


Philosophy is reeognized in the following 
grants: 


Dr. John D. Wild, Jr., instructor in philosophy, 
Harvard University; Studies of the philosophical 
works of George Berkeley. 

Dr. A. C. Benjamin, assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, University of Illinois: The preparation 
of a book on ‘‘The Logie of Science.’’ 


Various studies in the intellectual history of 
the Middle Ages will be made by fellows: 
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Sister Mary Aquinas Devlin, professor of p, Dr 
glish, Rosary College, River Forest, I))j ., 
edit the sermons of Bishop Thomas Brunton. , 
preacher during the reigns of Edward IJ] , 
Richard II; study 
records the life of Bishop Brunton and jig 
fluence upon the England of his day. 

Dr. John W. Spargo, assistant professor 9 te i 
English, Northwestern University: A stud 
medieval legends which developed about t! 
of Vergil, the Latin poet. 

Dr. Blanche B. Boyer, assistant professor 
Latin, Mt. Holyoke College: Researches 
history and development of insular script of Lat, 


nois T _ 


and to from unpublishas “— 


manuscripts of the eighth to tenth centuries 
Dr. Josiah C. Russell, professor of history, Ney 
Mexico Normal University: The collecting of } 
graphical data concerning the writers of thirteent) Dr. H 
century England. Spanish. 


In European history the following studies 
will be made: Dr. I 


Dr. Henry D. Jordan, assistant professor 
tory, Dartmouth College: A study of the Eng 


~ 


newspaper press, with particular relation to t Dr 
causes and nature of the expansion which t Princet 
place in the years from 1853 to 1865. 
Dr. Eugene H. Byrne, professor of history, U: Spal 
versity of Wisconsin: The preparation of a book 
on commercial custom and practice in the Midd manners 
Ages. r. B 
Dr. Viola F. Barnes, associate professor of 8 
tory, Mt. Holyoke College: A study in Englis edition 
archives of England’s Colonial policy, particular! Silva N 
in relation to Massachusetts. studies 
Dr. Brynjolf J. Hovde, associate professor of Scripts ( 


history, University of Pittsburgh: A study 
Scandinavian social and economic history, esj In t 
cially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are ann 
preparatory to writing a history of Scandinavia 

Dr. Richard A. Newhall, professor of European Dr. 1 
history, Williams College: A study of the military botany, 
and financial phases of the hundred years war. t f 


For research in English literature five tel genet 
lowships are granted: 


Dr. J. Leslie Hotson, associate professor , 
English, New York University: For searches 2 magi 
the legal archives of England for material cov - 
cerning Elizabethan poets and dramatists. - - 

asps, V 


Dr. Helen ©. White, assistant professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin: Studies of the 2 
mystical elements in English religious poetry 
the seventeenth century. 
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‘ord K. Brown, associate professor of En- 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland: 
he social ideas and influence of the 
ngelicals from 1798 to 1830. 
of Philadelphia: 
f a of the 
neriod of the Restoration. 
, , Campbell Hannay, professor of En 


The 


stage 


ior Boswell, 


history English 


ge and literature, Boston University 
¢ Religious Education and Social Service: 
ration of a life of William Cowper and 
known 


ted annotated edition of all 


f that poet. 


lowing research in French and Span- 


re will be carried on: 


an C. Berkowitz, assistant professor of 

University A study of 

Perez Galdos, and of the importance of 
ribution to Spanish life and letters. 

uri Maurice Peyre, assistant professor 

Yale 

a French man of letters of the nineteenth 


of Wisconsin: 


University: A study of Louis 


C. Tarr, assistant professor of Spanish, 
n University: A study of the origin and 
nent of the articulo de costumbres, a type 
sh newspaper sketch, humorous and sa- 
customs and 


in tone, on contemporary 


Ben E. Perry, associate professor of classics, 


of Illinois, will prepare a critical 
the Greek life of Aesop, and Mrs. 
3elmont, Massachusetts, will continue 
Greek, Syriac and Armenian manu- 


ts of the New Testament. 


e natural sciences the following grants 


nounced: 


yas Harper Goodspeed, professor of 
University of California: The prepara- 
f a monograph on the genus Nicotiana (the 
) plants) from the taxonomic, cytological, 
, distributional and paleobotanical points of 
Carroll W. Dodge, curator of the Farlow 
im, Harvard University: Studies of the 
hen flora of Costa Rica. 

Dr. Clarence E. Mickel, assistant professor of 
logy, University of Minnesota: Studies of 
Wasps, which are parasites of other wasps, belong- 

the family Mutillidae. 
Simon Freed, research associate in chem- 
University of California: Magnetic and 
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spectroscopic observations of atomic and molecular 
structure, at the University of Cambridge. 

Dr. Thomas E. Phipps, associate professor of 
chemistry, University of L[llinois: Studies in the 
field of molecular rays, at the University of Ham 
burg. 

Dr. E. L. Skau, assistant professor of physical 
chemistry, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 
Research on methods of purification of organic 
compounds. 

Professor H. 8S. Vandiver, professor of mathe 
matics, University of Texas: Research in Europe 
on Fermat’s last theorem, laws of reciprocity and 
related topics in the theory of algebraic numbers. 


More than seven hundred applications for 
fellowships were presented. The new fellows 
are resident in twenty-three states and in Mex- 
ico. Thirty-one of them are not connected with 
any educational institution, but are working in- 
dependently at their research or creative work. 
The other fellows are instructors and professors 
in thirty-four colleges and universities. 

New York University, with five fellows, leads 
the country in the number of its professors 
honored with fellowships. The University of 
California is second with four fellows on its 
staff. The Universities of Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, Smith College, Harvard, Yale and Colum- 
Mount Holyoke 


College and the University of Chicago have two 


bia have three fellows each. 


each, and no other educational institution more 
than one. 

The trustees of the foundation, in addition to 
the founders, Senator and Mrs. Guggenheim, 
are Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, 
Charles D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus 
Charles Earl. The committee of selection con- 
sisted of President Frank Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more College; Professor Lafayette B. Mendel, 
of Yale University; Professor Louise Pound, of 


and 


the University of Nebraska; Professor E. B. 
Wilson, of the Harvard School of Prblic 
Health and president of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and Professor F. J. E. Wood- 
bridge, of Columbia University. The commit 
tee of selection was advised, with reference to 
applications for work in creative writing, by a 
jury consisting of Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature; 
Dean Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale University, and 
Dr. Ashley H. Thorndike, of Columbia Univer- 


sity. With reference to applications for cre- 
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ative work in the fine arts, they were advised 
by a jury consisting of Professor William 
Emerson, head of the department of architec- 
ture of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy; Mr. James E. Fraser, sculptor, New York 
City; Mr. Howard Giles, painter, New York 
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City; Mr. Charles Hopkinson, painter, Bos, 
and Mr. David Keppel, New York City. 7), 
were advised with reference to applications ‘, 
creative work in musical composition by Mr 
Thomas Whitney Surette, of Concord, Mass. 
chusetts. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE SPRING MEETING OF THE COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD 


THE spring meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, held on April 2 at Colum- 
bia University, was marked by a spirited debate 
on a proposal to change from the percentage 
basis, upon which the board’s ratings have been 
reported to colleges for thirty years, to marking 
by groups or by letters. The suggestion of con- 
sidering a change was brought before the meet- 
ing by Dr. Wilson Farrand, chairman of the 
committee on ratings. In the lengthy discus- 
sion by numerous members of the board, it was 
brought out that readers of the examination 
papers were given permission last June to use 
their judgment as to reporting ratings and that 
the readers in English particularly favored re- 
porting in multiples of five. Professor Corwin, 
of Yale, said he thought marking systems 
should be changed at least every ten years. 
The board finally voted to refer the proposal to 
the committee on ratings for consideration and 
report next fall. 

That revisions are needed in the requirements 
and in the examinations in French, German, 
Italian and Spanish was the conclusion reached 
by a commission appointed by the board’s 
committee of review, as reported by Chairman 
Corwin. The commission noted the changes in 
educational conditions which have come about 
since the requirements were adopted many 
years ago and made suggestions as to the char- 
acter of the revisions needed. The personnel 
of this commission was as follows: Chairman, 
Professor Robert Herndon Fife, Columbia 
University; Professor Algernon Coleman, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Professor J. P. W. Craw- 
ford, University of Pennsylvania; Henry M. 
Fiske, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and 


Professor Marian P. Whitney, Vassar (‘»)); 
In consequence of this report the board autho; 
ized the committee of review to appoint a ¢ 
mission to proceed at once with redefinitions o/ 
the requirements in these four modern foreign 
languages. 

The commission on examinations in English 
is making a more exhaustive study than had g 
first been thought necessary and the boar 
voted an additional sum of $1,500 for the eor 
tinuance of the work. A statistical study js in 
cluded, which will show correlations between 
examination ratings and freshman grades. The 
chairman of the commission is Charles Swain 
Thomas, of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 

Following the request of the examiners, the 
board authorized the committee of review t 
appoint a commission to revise the definition 
of the requirement in biology. 

The commission on the scholastic aptitude test 
has developed psychological tests for both this 
June and June 1931, which are regarded as of 
a high standard, according to the report | 
Professor Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Beyond these the commission has bee! 
working on an English vocabulary test which 
will be printed for distribution in schools 
“Most of the tests now in use in schools are to 
easy,” said Professor Brigham. “Our new tests 
will be devised to find the exceptional students 
who need special attention. The material wil 
be hard enough to differentiate high-level i- 
dividuals.” 

Henry Pennypacker, chairman of the boar, 
reported in behalf of the executive committee 8 
subvention of $5,000 from the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace toward the & 
penses of preparing and conducting the new 
examination of the board in English for foreigs 
students. The examination is to be held ths 


Mi 
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me fifteen foreign countries, afford- 
, and an oral test of students who 
me to the United States for study in 
| universities. The board passed a 
expressing “its deep appreciation of 
and timeliness of the subvention, 
nition of the service offered in pro- 
ternational relations.” 
id conflicts between examinations of 
ind Regents examinations, a commit- 
appointed eomposed of Chairman Pen- 
_ Secretary Fiske and Dr. George Wil- 
elland to eonfer with a committee 
¢ the New York State Department 
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President Ferry introduced a_ resolution, 
which was unanimously passed, expressing the 
tribute of the board to the late Professor B. 8. 
Hurlbut, of Harvard University, who was a 
member of the College Entrance Examination 
Board for many years and was its chairman 
from 1913 to 1916. 

The executive committee was authorized to 
appoint an associate secretary, an additional 
officer made necessary by the increasing volume 
of the business of the board. 

The Carnegie Institute of Technology was 
admitted to membership in the board. 

RAYMOND W ALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EXTENT OF REMEDIAL READING 
WORK IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


: spring of 1929 the writer, with the 
1 of the college of education at the 

y of Iowa, sent a letter to every state 
ty in the country in order to get a check 


extent of remedial work in reading being 

n during the current school year. This 

ect was carried on as a phase of a compre- 
ive study of reading deficiencies of college 
This letter, which was in the form 
a questionnaire, was addressed to the dean 
the college of education at each institution. 


lents. 


following ten questions were asked. 


Do you make any attempt to discover who 
the poor readers are among your freshmen? 
Yes—— No——. 
Do you have any plan for assisting these poor 
Yes No——. 
‘hat department undertakes this work? 
Edue. Psych. Guidance——. 
the work carried on as remedial instruc- 
n in reading, or is it a phase of a course 
in teaching the freshmen how to study? 
How to study-—————. 
For how many weeks is the work carried on, 
and how many meetings do you hold weekly? 
weeks, per week. 
Do you use a syllabus or any similar material 
in connection with the work? 
Yes—— No——. 


readers? 


Reading 


7, Are the poor readers required to take the 


work? Yes—— No. . 


8. Is college credit given for the work? 
Yes neuen No 
9. Do you have any evidence that this work im 
proves reading ability of the students? 
Yes—— No— 
10. Do you have any evidence that the student 
does better in his college work because of 
this remedial instruction? Yes——- No— 


The following is a summary of the data re 
ceived from the forty schools that returned the 
questionnaire. 

(1) Only nine schools made any attempt to 
discover the poor readers among their fresh- 
men. These schools were Alabama, Southern 
California, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oregon and Wyoming. Three other 
schools reported remedial instruction, but do 
not confine it to freshmen. These were New 
Hampshire, Arizona and West Virginia. 

(2) Only seven schools had a plan for assist- 
ing the poor readers in the freshman class. 
These were Southern California, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio and 
Oregon. 

(3) When remedial work was offered it was 
usually under the supervision of the college of 
education, although the psychology department 
assisted in the work at three schools. 

(4) That the remedial reading is a phase of 
“how to study” courses is shown by the fact 
that seven out of the nine schools reporting 


remedial work offered it this way. 
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(5) There was no standard practice as to 
the length of time devoted to the remedial work 
The 
range in the length of time given to the work 
was from two weeks (Nebraska) to thirty-six 


or to the frequency of the meetings. 


weeks (Arizona). The number of meetings 
held ranges from one meeting every two weeks 
(Oregon) to three meetings a week (Minne- 


sota, New Hampshire). 

(6) Five schools reported that they used a 
syllabus or some similar material in connection 
with the work. Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Ohio and Oregon. 
the remedial 


These were 


(7) Only four schools made 


work compulsory for those in the freshman 
These were 


( hio 


class who were in need of the work. 


Southern California, Nebraska, and 
Oregon. 

(8) Only four schools gave college credit for 
this work. 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire and Oregon. 


(9) In reply to the question, “Do you have 


remedial class They were Minne- 


any evidence that this work improves the read- 
ing ability of the students?” only five schools 
replied in the affirmative. They were Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon and West Vir- 
ginia. 

(10) Five schools claim that they have evi- 
dence to show that the student does better col- 
lege work in general as a result of his improved 
reading ability. These were Southern Califor- 
nia, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon and 
West Virginia. 

A number of the schools added brief com- 
ments describing the nature of the work being 
done by the institution. A few of these descrip- 
tions are given below. 

1. Southern 


method.” 


California — “mostly lecture 


2. Kansas—‘“course in psychology of read- 
ing, open only to juniors and seniors.” 

3. Maryland—“nothing systematic.” 
4. Minnesota 


5. Missouri—“only locate the trouble.” 


“part of ‘how to study’ work.” 
6. New Hampshire—“part of ‘how to study’ 
work.” 

7. Oregon—“mostly throat relaxation and in- 
creased eye-span.” 

8. South Dakota—“no definite program.” 

9. Texas— 
hension of freshmen; no remedial treatment.” 


‘merely diagnose reading compre- 
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Probably the most systematic and comprehen. 
sive program of remedial reading is that whieh 
is carried on at Ohio~«State University under 
of Dr. Pressey, . All 
probation students at that institution are re- 
In the fall 
of 1928 Mrs. Pressey began working with a 


the direction Luella C., 


quired to attend a remedial class. 
group of 422 such students, giving them jp. 


This 


instruction dealt with eye movements and yoeal 


struction over a period of seven weeks. 


processes, the reading of paragraphs, phrase 
reading by means of a tachistoseope which 
threw the phrases upon a sereen, and the read- 
ing of graphs. Students were given a manual 
of drill material and were required to work a 
certain number of exercises each day. 

That a great deal of interest is being mani- 
fested in this problem of remedial training jp 
reading on the college level is indicated by the 
fact that 
remedial 


of sixteen schools where no 


offered 


deans 


work is made comments on 
their questionnaires expressing interest in and 
One of 


these replies is quoted here to illustrate the 


approval of this type of research. 


keen interest of the men throughout the country 
in this field of research: “I am sorry that we 
have nothing to report as done, but I am heart- 
ily delighted that you are beginning work along 
this line. I don’t know anything that is more 
timely. Please put my name on the mailing 
list for announcements as to your findings and 
further program.” 
Frank W. Parr 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
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